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INTRODUCTION 



In the IdiSt few years there has been an increased interest in post 
hi^ school education for youth and adults throu^out the United States. 

The nation has been undergoing nunerous economic, political, and social 
changes; tiiese changes have had mai^ implications and great effect on 
fomer patterns of higher education in the United States* 

Today more jobs require educational training beyond the high school, 
idiile a person without this advanced training finds a smaller range of 
job opportunities available* Ta !2ndcr5tain3 Lhe rapidly occurring^ events 
xD today’s society, an enlightened citizen needa to continuously update 
Ms The rapid increase in the college age population following 

the baby i^oom** of World War 11 has now reached the colleges and unlversi* 
ties. In addition, a larger number and percentage of our teenage youth 
now graduate from high school. Kany of these hi^ school graduates are 
interested in continuing their educatio i beyond the high school. Further- 
more, an Increasing number of adults are interested in returning to school 
part-time or full-time to gain additional learnings and skills in order to 
ccmpete successfully in today's rapidly changing society. 

The State of Alabama has also shared in these new developments. The 
opening eni'oUments in Alabama's colleges and unive:rsities during fall 
1964 showed a 22.9 per cent increase over the previous year— tiie largest 
percentage increase of any state in the nation. To help meet the Increasing 
need for additional educational opportunities beyond the high school in 
Alabama, a number of new educational institutions aice being added to the 
^ate ^stem including: (1) a new state university, the University of 
Sou^ Alabama, to be located at Mobile; (2) fifteen new vocational- 
technical (trade) schools vhich will more than doublle the number of these 
TOhools available in the state; and (3) thirteen new public junior col- 

public junior college existed in Alabama in 1963. 

All of these Institutions are expected to be in operation by fall 1965, 
wilh several of ihern starting during the 1964-65 school year. 

In order to help the citizens and educators of Alabaota prepare for 
TOis At^Bt esqianslon in post high school education for the youtii a nd 
adults of the state, the School of Education at Auburn Ihilverslty spon- 
sored a series of meetings and conferences related to this new program 
during 1964. Some noted authorities in junior college education in 
various sections of the country were invited to report on trends and 
developments in post high school education in other states. Many of the 
top officials in the State of Alabama who were involved in post high 
school education— particularly those involved with the vocational- 

technical (trade) schools and ihe junior colleges— participated in these 
conferences. 
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Most of the presentations by tiiese speakers are included in this 
publication so that the reports can be made available to other persons 
interested! in post high school education for youth and adults. These 
reports provide some excellent background information on the development 
of post hi(|h school edw«.ation and should be helpful to all persons now 
involved in this tremendous educational movement in Alabama. 

The School of Education at Auburn University plans to provide con- 
tinuous assistance throu^ its staff and other resources to help in Ihe 
development of these new programs of post high school education for youth 
and adults in Alabama. 



THE ROIE OP 1HE JIDNIOR COLLEGE Di COKTENFORART AMERICAN LIFE* 



B. Lamar Johnson 

Professor of Hi^er Education and 
Director of UCLA Junior Co3Jege Leadership Program 
University of California » Los Angeles 



1 propose in this presentation to state four propositions vdiich 
zrz basic to Uie advancement of education in a democracy. Against the 
background of these propositions I shall then turn to the junior college 
and discuss six trends vhich will. I hon<». -»-n p 
or the role of the Junior college in contemporary American life. 



A. Four Propositions 



It is axicmal’ic that education in a nation must emerge from the 
basic philosophy and other characteristics of the nation which it serves. 
With this in mind I should like to present four propositions which are 
centered around the kind of education we need in America. 



Pryositton 1 ; Tlie ideal of democracy is to permit Ciach individual 
to be eoucateu to Ihs level of his highest potential. This is of central 
importance, not only because of its value to the state and to society, but 
also and more particulairly because democracy is committed to the overriding 
importance of every humim personality. The development oi: the individual*- 
each citizen ard each citizen in preparation — is, and must be a goal, a 
value in and of itself, entirely apart from any contributjLon such achievement 
may make to the state as such. 



P]K)POsition 2 ; Individuals differ widely in their range and types 
of abilities. TEIs proposition needs, 1 believe, no defense. Hie findings 
of psychology and the observations and experience of all of us confirm 
the fact of individual differences. Variations occur not only in results 
of the t 3 rpe that are measured by so-called intelligence tcists, but also in 
such other types of aptitude — or as some would suggest ”olher types of 

clerical, and so on. 
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Studies which axe being conducted in all parts of the world will lead 
to a fuller understanding of intelligence and aptitudes— ihat they are — some 
of their relationships— and particularly' perhaps their implications for 



^Address made to the faculty of the School of Education, Auburn 
University, Aihum, Alabana, January 31, 19<S4. 
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teaching and learning, for school organization and administration. In the 
meantime, on the basis of existing knowledge and insights we can and must 
proceed to act on our present understanding of individual differences. 

In this connection. Dr. 6. H. Reavis, former i\ssistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Cincinnati, gives food for thought in his fable for school 
pcoplt? entitled ”The Animal School": 

Once upon a time, the animals decided rhey must do something 
heroic to meet the problems of a *new world. ’ So they organized 



They adopted an activity curriculum consisting of running, 
climbing, swimming, and flying. To make it easier to administer 
the curriculum, all the animals took all the subjects. 

The duck was excellent in swimming, in fact b. Jtr than his 
instructor; but he made only passing grades in flying and was 
very poor in running. Since he was slow in running, he had to 
st^ after school and also drop swimming in order to practice 
running. Tltiis was kept up until his web feet were badly worn 
and he was average in swimming. But average was acceptable in 
school, so nobody worried about that except the duck. 

The rabbit started at the top of the class in running, but 
had a nervous breakdown because of so much mdce~up work in swimming. 

The squirrel was excellent in climbing until he devc^loped frus- 
tration in the flying class where his teacher made him start from 
the ground up instead of from the treetop down. He also deveiloped 
Charlie horses from over-exertion and then got ’C’ in cldimbinj^ and 
’D* in running. 

The eagle was a problem child and was disciplined scjverely. In 
the climbing class he beat all the others to the top of tiie tree, 
but insisted on using his own way to get there. 

At Ihe end of the year, an abnormal eel that could awim exceed- 
ingly well, and also run, climb, and fly a little, had the highest 
average and was valedictorian. 

The prairie dogs steyed out of school and fought the tax levy 
because the administration would not add digging and burrowing to 
the curriculum. They apprenticed their child to a badger and later 
joined the groundhogs and gophers to start a successful private 
school. 



Proposition 3 ; A democracy must provide a vide range and diversity 
of education to meet the requirements of widely v^aried individuals. Some- 
one has suggested that our task is and must be educating "all. and each.” 
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fhi.8 xnclud6s tii6 pliysxcxsn snd Idis fcunnsz'^ idi6 hous6wxfG snd 'tiiG lil)r€iiri3nj 
the secretary and the salesman, the musician and the lawyer, the mechanic * 
and the businessman, the statesman and the teacher. Some learnings are, 
of course, common to all of these— and to the education of all citizens* 
the three R*s for example, the common learnings. But the capacity of indi- 
viduals to achieve these learnings, their rate of achievement, vary 
greatly and demand different approaches to teaching. This is not the 
place to discuss the varying approaches which are required or which may be 
used: different curricula within a single school or college, varying 

teaching within a single class, different institutions at given age levels, 
and grouping of pupils accoirding to their ar*Wi9vcmciit and/or intpygo-ts. 



Proposition 4; Variety in education and the ideal of educating 
everyone to the level of his highest potential are consistent with the 
demand for excellence in education. In discussing liiis proposition I 
should like to quote some lines which I wish I might have written but 
didn t# I quote from John Gardner: 

The sort of capacity measured by the conventional college 
aptitude test is very important, but instead of putting a more 
and more monolithic emphasis upon this sort of talent, we 

should encourage all kinds of individuals to run on all kinds 
of tracks , , , . 



. o • as things now stand the word excellence is all too 
often reserved for the dozen institutions which stand at the 
very zenith of our higher education in terms of faculty dis- 
tinctions, selsctxvxty of students, and difficulty of curriculum. 
In these terms, it is simply impossible to speak of a junior 
college, for example, as excellent. Yet sensible men can easily 
conceive of excellence in a junior college. 



The traditionalist mi^t say, ”0f coursei Let Princeton 
create a junior college and one would have an institution of 
unquestionable excellence] That may be correct, but it leads 
us down precisely the wrong path. If Princeton Junior College 
were excellent in the sense that Princeton University is 
excellent, it might not be excellent in the most important way 
a community college can be excellent. It would simply be a 
truncated version of Princeton, A comparably meaningless result 
would be achieved if General Motors tried to add to its line of 
low-priced cars by marketing the front half of a Cadillac, 



We shall have to be more flexible than that in our conception 
of excellence. We must ^?velop a point of view that permits each 
kind of institution to achieve w^xcellsnca in terms of its own 
objectives, - 



... we must recognize that there may be excellence or 
shoddiness in every line of human endeavor. We must learn to 
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honor excellence (indeed to demand it) in every socially accepted 
human activity, however humble tiie activity, and to scorn shoddi- 
ness, however exalted the activity. There may be excellent 
plunbers and incooqpetect plumbers, excellent philosophers and 
incompetent philosophers. excellent pluoiber is infinitely 
more admirable than an incompetent philosopher. The society 
idiidi scorns excellence in plumbing because plumbing is a humble 
activity and tolerates shoddiness in philosophy because it is an 
exalted activity will have neither go^ plumbing nor good ^ilos- 
ophy. Neither its pipes nor its theories will hold water. ^ 

If we accept the propositions which I have presented, the junior 
college clearly assumes a positicxi of notable — I mi^t add crucial — 
in^ortance in the life and development of our nation. This role will be 
clarified by an lamination of junior college trends. 



B. Junior College Trends 



I suggest, therefore, that we turn to the consideration of six 
significant junior college trends and developments. 

First, the .jmiior college is assuming diarply increased responsibility 
for preparing students* tor upper division worK at universities a^ other 
senior institutions . When junior colleges were*^irst established, their 
single purpose was to offer two years of work acceptable to universities. 

At the second meeting of the American Asscx:iaticHi of Junior Colleges in 
1922, the junior college was defined as "an institution offering two years 
of instruction of strictly collegiate grade." The goal was to prepare 
students for transfer, as advanced students. Even the term, junior college, 
implies the function to be served. 

Joliet, Illinois, Junior College, founded in 1902 was the first public 
junior college to be established ihich is still in existence. It was 
started under an agreement idiereby the Ihiiversity of Chicago accepted two 
years of work done by studexits at the extended hi^ school in Joliet. 

Althou^ preparation for transfer is no longer the single purpose of 
the junior college, recent events highli^t the importance of this objective. 
Studies reveal that the two year college prepares students for successful 
up^r division work. It is, therefore, inevitable that as college and 
university enrollments slyrocket, the junior college will be exqpected to 
assume increasing responsibility * the freshman and sophomore years. 

Studies at the University of California reveal that if students who 
were eligible to enter the University iqK)n hi i school graduation elect to 
attend junior colleges and then transfer to tiie University, their grades 
during their junior and senior years will be just as hi^ as those of 
students iho entered the University as fresbmmi. In addition, many vho at 
bi^ school graduation were not qualified for entrance to the University 
attend junior colleges, transfer to the University, and make coomendable 
records. It is considerations such as these that led to the recommendation 
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to the Master Plan for Hi^er Education in California that in 1975 fifty 
thousOTd stidents «dio Mould ordinarily attend tte Bniversity of 
or state colleges be diverted to junior colleges. A start has already been 
made or the instrunentation of this recoanendation. ^ 

In tiorida next fall classes will open in a new and different kind of 
state university. Offerings at this institution will be limited to iroper 
profewional, and graduate work. Ihe junior colleges of Florida 

iJlvision preparation of stu- 

d«te 1*0 FlorUa AUantic Ihiiverslty. But Florida is not content 

dn^ion university. •• Ihe 1963 Florida legislature 
si^^^^oSf ^ establishing a second similar nniver- 

Uie tlj^, "Hi^er Education in the 21st Century" in 

S thH^i C. EuriTf^sees that 

®ese »’ill c<»ie "almost wholly 
within the province of the junior colleges.'' -»««w 

Mlege is recognized as j multi-purpo sed Institution. 

e J^'*?*®** Pi^aration for transfer is b:/ no me^ the only 

“BponsttUi^ fbr occupatiraal 

education, general education, and adult education. ^ 

idiich^reoSM^^ft?Si?2h*^ ^ui».3 for eo^loyment in position 

post-^ school education of less tiian four years looms as 

?• University of Michigan has recently 

<*anging educational requirements of aie labor f^^of 
our ^lon. He asserts tiiat in 1930 an elementary education, or less 

en^iloyed population and a 

f lab<r:ebrS^dirb^T 

school education equivalent to graduation 

1 additional ei^teen per cent in positi^ 

require at least a baccalaureate degree. 

preparation for ea^loymen t is, in aU sections 
® ^rtant responsiblU^ of the two-year 
ci^ege. In reporting a survey of curriculum developments in 116 iuidor 
^es in the North Central Region of the countxy,"!>reSd»t IsaT^ 
Vincennes University states, "Those who have been calling for 
p«^^ jrtll find much for encour.3geme.it in ^orte 
frm the U6 collies." In his survqy Beckes identifbrf 191 new^SLa 
fowupatio^ ftelds including twenty-five in electjwnic teduw^^ 
twM^-foia in data processing, sixteen in nursing, iind six each fo law 
enforcement, distrlb^lve education, and medical technology. 

(Jsdmical Education in tiie California Jim-inr 
Crises) O'- tte California State Department of filduca1:iOT~nsfo"loI 
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occupatlon-ceiitered curricula in California two-year coUeges-^under such 
headings as agriculture, business and coraserce, h.?alth, te^ical, and 
the arts. 

In Ihe fall of 1963 the W. K. Kellogg Foundation announced plans to 
make additional grants to junior colleges — ^this tine to assist junior 
colleges develop and esqpand semi-professional education.^ 

In eoqplaining the interests of the Foundation, Dr. Maurice F. Seay, 
Educational Director, referred to sharply eaqpanding needs for workers in 
wholly new categories of en^loyment — in "technician,” "semi-professional," 
or "middle 'level" occii^ations. 

In the decade of the *60's scxiiety is confronted with 
many and varied prchlems created by an explosive population 
and an econcmic growth ui^aralleled in history. One of Ihe 
most serious problems is Ihe acute shortage of skilled 
personnel in almost every field of endeavor. are not 

only Biore people to <u>nsuiie services of all kinds, but as 
isportantly Ihere is more wealth to purchase tiiese services. 

The level of consun^ticm of sudi items as medical care — 
measured by the public's use of ^ysician services and 
hospitals— goes up and i:p and up* 

Not only is there a greater effective demand, there also 
is a concurrent greater complexity of the product or service 
itself. In many professions the boundaries of knoidedge have 
so expanded that the individual practitioner no longer can 
prete^ to have complete knowledge of his field. This has 
inevitably led to specialization. 

These twin facrtors of greater demand and greater complexity 
have led in some fields to the develcpment of ^oUy new 
categories of auxiliary workers — ^variously known as "tedmicians” 
or "semi-professional" or "middle level" personnel. These 
individuals have been utilized in ever-increasing ways to assumie 
certain functions previously undertaken exclusively by the 
professional. Their employment has meant the conserving of 
professional manpower throu^ delegation, and hence for 
provision of greater services to the public. It is the 
belief of many authorities that if the problems of (1) large- 
scale shortages of professional personnel, (2) increasing com- 
plexity of services and (3) ever-rising public demand for 
services are to be contain^, these auxiliary or technical 
personnel categories must be vigorously eiploited. It is 
also the conviction of many educators that the most appropriate 
institution for training of sudi personnel is the rapidly 
emerging junior ccmmunity/coUege. 

Technological competence demanded by society is increasing 
at a rapid rate. Education is not keeping pace on a comparable 
scale. Changes in education, both quantitative and qualitative. 
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must be brou^t d>out at a rate heretofore considered vir- 
tually iiqK>88ible. Accon^liahment of Ibese changes will 
require a candid re-evaluation of past efforts > and dynamic 
and vigorous new effort in institutions unfettered by 
tradition. Coomunity colleges hold promise for rising to 
these challenges. 

A productive citizen todi^ may become unproductive 
tomorrow. Whole categories of employment opportuni'ty will 
close ovemi^t, to be replaced by new and more coo^lex 
categories the next morning. 'Ihese circumstances caLX for 
specialized education in many fields, at many levels, and 
this opportunity must be geographically and financially 
within the reach of all citizens on a lifetime basis. Coupled 
with these opportunities must be a source of professional 
guidance and advisement idiidi permits each individual to 
assess his potential to attain maximum development. Community 
colleges can help provide the resources to do these Jobs. 

It is also clear that this nation must give inmediate 
attention to a ^stematic program to prepare potential eoqployees 
for ga inf tJL employment in an increasing number of fields. Every 
major study— national, state, and local— em^asizes the need for 
post-bi^ school education for greatly increased numbers of 
young people. A majority of these studies conclude that a 
nationwide system of community colleges is the most promising 
meane of acconiplishing this goal. 

Dr. Seay pointed out advantages the community junior college has in 
offering the post-hi^ school education required for the preparation of 
such personnel: 

1. It is accessible to students and potential students, for such 
colleges are being placed within commuting distances of students and 
potential students. 

2. Its off^ings are directly related to the requirements of 
eg^loyment. Junior colleges construct curriculims which embody recom- 
mradations of community advisory committees and reflect the requirements 
of positions to be filled. 

3. Its program is flexible and responsive to change. Many courses, 
vhether in daytime or evening programs, are replaced or modified when 
professional and vocational demands change. 

4. It places major emphasis on guidance. Varied offerings, both 
transfer and occupationally oriented, permit most students to fi^ 
fields in ihich th^ are interested and in which th^ may become 
proficient. 

5. Its offerings are well-rounded, and include general education. 



6. It Is a strong and flourishing institution. Hie seven hundred 
existing junior colleges already provide a substantial nucleus of staff 
and facilities to which additional programs can be added with minimum 
eiq>ense. 

Dr. Sesy also points out such obstacles to developing effective semi- 
professional and technical programs as: 

1. It is difficult to recruit instructors for semi-professional 
and technical ^elds. 

2. It is difficult to recruit students for these programs. 

Althou^ numerous factors influence students against choosing to enroll 
in occupationally oriented programs, perhaps the major one involves that 
of the prestige associated with transfer programs. 

3. The attitudes of a great many people— students, parents, hi^er 
education leaders, hi^ school teachers and counselors, and even community 
college staff menhers must be changed if these new programs are to be 
successful. Some question whether semi-professional and technical 
curricuj'.UDis are appropriate for hi^er education. Some critics believe 

a community college cannot maintain strong transfer programs and strong 
semi-professional and technical programs under the saoie roof. Althou^ 
there is abundant evidence to refute tiiese contentions, the support and 
advancement of semi-professional and technical curriculumis will in large 
measure hinge on improving the image which many groups have of the varied 
programs of the comprdiensive community college. 

4. Vocationally oriented curriculumis are costly. Programs vhich 
require extensive Ishoratories and work esqierience are much more e)q>en- 
sive than most transfer offerings. 

Because of the cooqielling need for semi-professional and technical 
education, because the junior college is particularly well qualified to 
provide programs in su^ fields, and because there are problems in 
developi^ such programs, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation vdll expand its 
interest in and grants for junior college semi-professional mid 
tedinical programs, ikrcordingly, the Foundation is initially making 
one million dollars available for grants to junior colleges ihich submit 
proposals for developing plans and programs in semi-professional and 
tedmical fields. 

Our trend is definitely toward the comprehensive junior college 
vhich includes in a single institution preparation for employment and 
education for transfer. In such a college, students may— ^en esqier- 
ience proves this is desirable— move from a vocational curriculum to a trans- 
fer program— or vice versa — ^without the necessity of changing colleges. 

Third, the junior college is an * open door * college . By this ^ .aean 
that any hi^ school graduate is eligible for admission to most junior 
colleges— a^ also, in California and several other states, anyone over 
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ei^teen years of age viio can profit from instruction offered at the 
college* 

Under the Master Plan for Hi^er Education in California, enroll- 
ment at the University is to be limited to Idiose in the upper one-eighth 
of hi^ school graduates and tiiat at state colleges to the upper one- 
third* In other VK>rds, Idle junior college is to be the only avenue for 
higher education open to two-thirds of our California high school graduates. 

In a recently completed national study of junior colleges with 
enrollments of more than four hundred, Schenz reports that ei^t out of 
ten colleges admit any high school graduate, and almost half of these 
admit anyone over eighteen vho can profit &om the instruction they offer, ^ 

The fact that a student is admitted to a junior college does not, of 
course, imply that he is eligible to take all courses and curricula offered 
at the college. On the contraxy, a number of programs are hi^ly selective. 
Pasadena City College, for example, follows a policy of restrictive admis- 
sion to its transfer offerings* i^^ission to programs in dental assisting, 
data processing, and registered nursing are typically restricted. Some 
colleges, Bakersfield, for example, provide special courses for students 
with low acs-iemic ability— and limit the study of such students to these 
offerings. 

In his study, Schenz found that more than half (fi.fty-five per cent) 
of the colleges ihich he surveyed offered and frequently required special 
remedial courses. 

In a recent trip during vhich I visited more than thirty colleges in 
twelve states, I was impressed with the seriou*' attention two-year 
colleges all over the nation are giving to remeiiial instruction, I was 
also interested in observing a widespread interest in programmed instruc- 
tion— and in particular, the use of such instruction in remedial courses. 
Delta College in Michigan makes extensive use of programmed materials in 
remedial courses in English, mathematics, and science. Delta also has, 
in a special room in its library, a collection of more than two hundred 
prograns in a multiplicity of fields* At Delta, as at most otiier two-year 
colleges, emphasis is on the use of programmed texts rather th<3n on the 
use of teaching machines. Delta does, however, have varied teaching 
machines available for use throu^ its library, 

Los Angeles Valley College has a study skills center vdiere programs 
in remedial English i'nd mathematics are available. Students are referred 
to the center, vhich .s under the supervision of a faculty member, ly 
their Instructors, The study skills center at Valley College is being 
observed by officials of tlie Los Angeles College District as a likely 
proto-^e of a unit planned, on a larger scale, for inclusion in the 

learning center of the new junior college soon to be established in West 
Los Angeles. 
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I have described curriculum and instructional developnents reported 
by a few colleges as they give realistic recognition to the fact that the 
public junior college is an open door college. It is difficult to defend 
the admission of all comers in^ss we provide offerings and counseling 
{idapted to the requirements of our clientele. If vie fail in this^ the 
junior college in reality becomes a revolving door college. 

Fourth, guiuaitce is recognized as an importait responsibility and > 
some would assert , goal of tlie ni^or college . l!he California Junior 
Col.lege ilssociation included guidance at a purpose of the junior college 
iln the list of goals idiich it prepared for use in the Restudy of Hi^er 
IMucation in California. In my own thinking guidance is a means to an 
(!nd, rather than a goal in and of itself. Nevertheless, this is such an 
important responsibility— and is so recognized — that I single it out for 
special comment. 

The need for guidance is hi^ili^ted by the fact that the junior 
college is, as we have noted, an open door college. In his book, Ihe Open 
Noor College, Burton Clark identifies vhat he called the ”cooling-out 
l*unction'^ of the junior college— a texm idiich he has borrowed frm the liter- 
ature of gambling and of p^chiatry.^ l^on occasion the confidence man, 
after having fleeced his victim, has a responsibility for leading him to 
tuiderstand and accept the reality of the situation in idiidi he finds him- 
self— in other words, to come to a realization of the reality of his 
"fleecedness. ” Ihis is designated as the ”cooling-out role” of the 
(!onfidence man. 

Clark suggests that the junior college has a someihat similar 
ii^sponsibility for leading maiy of its students to face the reality of 
iheir situations. come to college witii high ambitions or hopes to 

enter medicine, teaching, engineering, or law— fields for whidi they are 
laninently unqualified. The junior college has an obligation to help such 
students achieve a self-understanding on the basis of which they can make 
realistic educational plans. 

i 

The magnitude of this task is suggested by the fact that from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the students vdio enter our junior colleges 
announce their intention to transfer to senior institutions, vdiereas less 
than one-third actually continue their education beyond junior college 
graduation. We have the paradoxical situation of students tcddng pro- 
grans and working toward goals for which they are not qualified. Too 
often these students are wasting much of their time and energies, burden- 
ing Iheir instructors, and retarding the progress of their classmates. 

7his situation is particu3.arly regretful because in a major number of 
cases students are qualified for other programs in their own colleges. 

This problem does not, of course, have its roots in the junior 
college. Rather it emerges from a contemporaxy society idiich places 
its stamp of prestige upon a university degree. Parents cherish for 
iheir sons and dau^ters and young people for themselves the rewards of 
a prestige curriculum. 
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Nor is this problem unique to the United States. I find it literally 
in ell parts of the world. 

While v:i citing nation members of the British Commonwealth of 
Niitions, I was repeatedly told that Great Britain has been so successful 
in building tia prestige of its universities that a serious problem has 
been created. Counties s young people are taking prograns which lead only 
to a. university, vhssreea their talents mi^t appropriately be directed 
toward other f ields of slnidy— fields in vhich, in maiQf cases, there is 
a piessing naiional demand for qualified workers. 

In Indiaij the British heritage of university training is 
attiacting th;€i enrollment of unprecedented numbers in university programs 
for vhich the}' are not: qualified and in programs which have little 
relevance to the pressing* needs of their poverty-stricken nation. I 
find similar ctituations ;ln the Philippines, Thailand, Pakistan, Egypt, 
Southern Rhodcisia, France, and Italy. 

The diffjlculty vhich we face in enrolling junior college students 
in prograns for vhich they are qualified is a national and, indeed, a 
wor].d probleiio In ccciprehensive junior colleges we have three advantages 
^ich I fail l:o find in most other parts of ”ttie world. First, we have a 
ue>:^ility in our prc»{^ams vhich maikes it possible for students to trans- 
fer from one curriculum to another; second, we have a variety of offerings 
vhi<;h are ad^>ted to tlie qualifications of students with diverse types 
and ranges of ^titudes and achievements, and, third, we have testing, 
guidance, and counseling services through vhich esqpert assistance can be 
provided to s^tudents as the junior college performs its ”cooling-out" 
function. 

Fifth, it fe our aim to locate junior colleges within commuting 
distance of aj^ st^ents . This is consistent with the i^cent recom- 
mendations of the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association that universal opportunity be given youth for two 
years of feition-free education beyond high school— in non-selective 
colleges. o Wiriting from the "vantage point” of the year 2000 Alvin C. 
Burich, in his article to vhich I referred earlier, observes, "... 
a ti«D-year college within commuting distance from home is now available 
for every young man and woman." 



The goal, the realization of vhich Eurich anticipates at least by 
the turn of tie centur/, was started, in 1960 by the President’s Conmis- 

sioia on National Goals which— in its report, Gcals for Americans^ 

reoimiiierided tliat "thej:® should be roughly withrln commuting distance of 
eve:cy high school graiuate (except in sparsely settled regions) an 
institution that performs the . . . functions” of the junior college. 

A great; deal has already been done to move toward the achievement 
of this purpose. State surveys of higher education in all sections of 
the United States aire recommending plans under which junior colleges 
will "cover" the re<q>ective states. In Massachusetts and Florida 
for example, ieveloimonts are vrell advanced on plans under which two-year 
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colleges will by the 1970 's be located within conmuting distance of from 
ninety-five to ninety-nine per cent of the population. Cal^ ?omia now 
has junior colleges within such distance of eighty-five per cent of its 
population. 

Sixth, junior college is a comnunity college . By this I mean that 
the offerings and programs of the junior college are planned to meet the 
needs of their comnunities — and also to elicit the participation of citizens 
in progiram planning, development, and operation. As a relatively new 
unit of our educational systeii. . the two-year college is not handicepped 
by res1:}.*iction8 of the heavy a:nd of tradition. It can provide— in addition 
to educisrtlon for transfer— curricula adapted to local requirements. This 
results in junior college prograns in petroleum technology in the oil 
fields of Texas; in agriculture in Ihe wheat fields of Kansas; in a medical 
secretary program at Rochester, Minnesota; in fa^ion design in the garment 
manufacturing center of New York City; In citriculture in Southern Cali- 
fornia; in insurance and banking in the financial center of Chicago; in 
forestii:;^ in Northern Idaho— and we mi^t go on listing community-centered 
programs— as well as r^orting the participation of l£y citizens throu^ 
advisor:/ committees, for example in program planning and development. 

Lay advisory committees are playing a notable role in the develop- 
ment of junior college programs particularly in vocational fields. Early 
this month as I was having lunch with a junior college president he turned 
to me and remarked, "This week 1 made a statement that 1 had never e3q>ected 
to make— as a college president. We had just Wished a meeting with one 
of our advisory committees vhen an executive of one of our ma^or banks 
came up to me and suggested the posslbilily that his bank could give us 
some mon^ to help on a development. M|y response to him was, ’Bill, that 
would be all rl^t, but that is not the important thing. We need your 
brains at College more than we need your money. *** 



C. Conclusion 



We have examined junior college trends against the background of 
four pi'oposltlons relevant to the achievement of excellence in education 
in a democracy. As we appraise these propositions and evaluate these 
trends, it becomes perfectly clear that the role of the junior college 
is and must be of central importance to the welfare of our nation and 
its citizenry. Providing a diversity of programs for diversified students, 
providing ccMinseling and guidance, located close to the homes of students, 
the junior college can and must make a major contribution to that goal of 
democracy: To permiit each individual to be educated to Ihe level of his 
hipest’ potential. To this end msy junior colleges be successful in 
communi cating to eeich single student the words of Walt Whitman: "The 

whole iheoxy of the universe is directed to one single individual — 
namely to you." 
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In the early 1800 *s higher education certainly was ttie privilege of 
a few. lOiowledge gained in the classical college, idiich was the oaly 
college in existence at that time, was the hallmark of irespectability. 

The suri/ivor of such a system was not anxious to question this training 
because it gave him status. In fact, the very nature of (die training 
precluded the raising of any questions. Eddy in his book. Colleges for Our 
Land and Time , idiich deals with the land grant college movement, says that 
the terra higher education does not really describe these early institu~ 
tions. Most of Idie students entered in Idieir early teens and were grad- 
uated at an age now considered close to minimum for a c;ollege freshman. 
Louis Ailassiz characterized Harvard College in the 1850 *s as **a respec- 
table high school where they tau^t the dregs of learning.” Hie college 
was designed to preserve and to transmit tradition. Professor Becker 
commented ’’Rarely troubled b>* doubt and alwsQ^s disposed to rely on 
recognized authority, their chief distinction was to know and enforce 
al3. the right answers rather than to know or to ask sny of the ri^.t 
questions.” ”1 would rather have ten separate opinions and nine of them 
wrong,” Professor Taylor of Yale was accustomed to saying, ’’than to be 
nice my brother Gibb with none of the ten settled.” 

But forces were at work throughout the land which would lead to the 
establishment of a new t^pe of collegiate educational institution. The 
free school movement had begun with the conviction that: education was an 
obligation of the state. Educational opportunity was e;xtended to include 
women. The American lyceum novement began and became the fore-runner of 
co]Llege extension services of today; millions of people throughout the 
country cane together to hear' lectures on almost any conceivable topic, 
ihus laying the ground work for our extensive program of adult education 
todey. Industry was developing and with it came the demand for trained 
personnel and technicians. The shorter v»)rk week gave people more 
leisure time in vhich to pursue knowledge. Scientific methods vere 



Address made to the Conference on Meeting Educational Needs for 
Post-High School Age Youth and Adults, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama, 
June 22, 1964. 
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bein^ implied to agriculture; althou^ one hard shelled Georgia farmer 
rejected an invitation to attend a plowing demonstration by saying that 
he **already knew how to plow a hell of a lot better *Aan he was doing.*' 

The piressure rising from these forces forced some of the practical 
colleges into making at least halting overtures toward meeting the needs* 
Jonathan Baldwin Turner insisted that a new type of educational insti- 
tution was needed 9 as he could not imagine a combination of the new wildt 
the old. He dismissed the attonpt of the classical colleges to revise 
their currlculums by ssying;, **Nb wonder such educators have deemed the 
cultural liberal education of the industrial classes an impossibility 
for they have never tried or even conceived of any other way of educa- 
ting them except that by vhich th^ are rendered totally unfit for theiir 
several callings In later life. How absurd it would be," he continued, 
to set a clergyman to plowing and studying the effect of blight on 
growing of crops, in order to give him habits of thou^t and mental 
discipline for the pulpit. Yet this is not half as ridiculous in reallly 
as tiie reverse absurdity of attempting to educate the man of work in 
unknown tongues, abstract problems and theory, and metaphysical figments 
and quibbles." 

Out of tiiese and other forces came the land grant colleges, founded 
on the conviction that the educationally underprivileged (which included, 
of course, all the classes but the clergy, the physicians, and the 
lavyer) should be given the opportunity to enjoy the benefits of higher 
education; that the common man had ar. inalienable ri^t under our 
ikerlcan system to improve hie lot and his life through extended educa- 
tion. The land grant colleges developed and contributed numerous ideas 
and technique to our educational system. These institutions developed the 
laboratory as their teaching tool; extension services, a concern for the* 
real and every day problems of people which became the basis for much oi: 
their resea^ activity; and running under and throu^ all of this was 
the conviction that hi^er education is the right of any person who can 
profit frtm it. Concomitant wltii this conviction was the idea that 
colleges existed to serve the pec»ple. 

Many of the same forces ihich brou^t the land grant college into 
existence are still in operation and are forcing us to take a new look 
at our vhole structure of higher education. First, one of the forces 
focusing attention on the need for a new type of educational institution 
is the tremendous increase in th<! nianber and percentage of young people 
knocking on the doors of colleges and universities. In 1955 the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education reported that during the 1930 *s births 
each year numbered between 2 mmion and 3 million. In the. 1940 *s the 
annual rate rose to more than 3 nuillion births and in 1954 more than 
4 million births were recorded. The report concluded that whether the birth 
rate increases or levels off chi3.dren already bom will require a doublilng 
of colleges and university facilities between 1955 and 1980. While theije 
data are a little out of date, tiiey serve to illustrate one very dramatic 
point; that is, on the basis of Ihese data America must build as many 

college facilities between 1955 and 1980 as were built between the landing 
at Plymouth Rock and 1955. ^ 
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Second^ if we couple this increase in the number of births with the 
increased eaphasis upon college attendance, ay a greater percentage of young 
people who in the past teninated their education after high school, it seens 
reasonable to assiae that a greatly ej^anded ^ysten of post-high school 
educational cpportunily is needed. One vty this needed esqpansion could take 
place would be to increase the size of our existing institutions, but this 
is probably only part of the answer. Soae existing institutions do not 
wish to expand Iheir facilities, others cannot do so. Me have soae evidence 
to sipport the idea that there is an optiaua or desirable size for colleges 
and universities, and after a certain point the benefits are less than the 
costs of the program thich are provided. An interesting statistic on this 
point is that in 1930 less than 30 per cent of our young people graduated 
from high school; the percentage now is about 65 per cent. In 1930 college 
degrees were awarded to 140,000 people. This year the nuod>er will be about 
one^alf million. In the past 35 years the total price tag on education and 
training has approximately tripled and stands today at well over 600 billion 
dollars, or rouj^y |10,000 for every enployed person. N. J. Rathbone, chair- 
man of the board of the Standard Oil Coopany, in one of his addresses on 
ihman Talent, the Great Investment, said, "the most important cipital that 
a^y economy possesses is the skills fhich pecple cany around in their heads.** 
He goes on to sty that, **the significance of this truth can be easily under- 
stood if we imagi n e two countries, the first of which has only about 20 per 
cent of the people who can read a^ write with only one physician and one 
engineer for every 50,000 people and all of the other skills in similar pro- 
portions. I magine also that this country, by some miracle, suddenly foi^ 
itself with a physical plant equal to the United States: factories, power 
lines, super highways, and all the rest. Imagine next a second country, 
similar to the United States, went Ihrou^ the reverse program, losing all 
of its physical capital but keeping all of its advanced professional and 
technical skills. Let ten years pass and can anybody do^t that the country 
with the skills would cow out witii the hi^ier learning standard?** 

The third force which demands a new look at hi^er education relates to 
Ihe basic purposes of education^ The President's Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation in its report in 1947 which gave so much eiphasis to studying higher 
educational facilities, particularly the community college, stat^ that 
**firee and universal access to education in terms of tiie interest, ability, 
and need of the student must be a major goal in American education.** The 
report said also that, **we have proclaimed our faitii in education as a means 
of equalizing the conditions of men, but tiiere is grave danger that our pre- 
sent poli^ will maike it an instrument for creating the very in-equality that 
it was designed to prevent. If the ladder of educational <pportunity rises 
hi^ at the doors of some youth and scarcely rises at all at the doors of 
others, while at the same time formal education is made a prerequisite to 
occupations and social advance, then education may become the means not of 
eliminating race and class distinction but of deepening and solidifying them.** 
The r^rt, as you know, stated that the time had come to make education 
through the 14^ grade available in the same way that hi^ school education 
is now available and suggested that this eapansion of educational opportunity 
should be tuition free. 



The fourth force which I think is in operation today is the battle to 
make education through the hi^ school essentially free and to consist of 
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varied types of prograns which are accessible tc sU youth. Certainly it is 
part of the Anerican dreaa that young people should have the opportunity to 
go as far in educaticm as their talents^ desires^ if^iUy and strength of pur- 
pose will allow them to go. This conc^t is bel^ extended today into the 
hi^er educaticm level. A recent survey by Elmo Roper and reported in Fortune 
Magazine showed that 83 per cent of all of the pec^le would want a son of 
theirs to go to college; 69 per cent wanted college for their dau^ters.” 

. Thornton has stated, ”The American people are learning that the people of 
older cultures have learned, that the schools tire the social elevators in a 
hardening social structure.” 

Another force thich calls for the establhshment of more diverse educa- 
tional opportunities has been identified by Ml'cce Brick in Forum and Focus 
for the Junior College Movement as the technological progress %diich has been 
made. He indicates that ” American scientific advances and growing i#orld 
re^onsibilities have created an ui^recedented demand for college trained men 
and women. The American people have cone to understand that national security 
depends fully as much upon human resources as vpon existing productive capaci^ 
and natural resources. They have come to undc^rstand that men and wooien in- 
crease in value to themselves and to society vhen they are educated.” 

Rathbone stated, ”I do not thiidi that we as a nation have quite grasped 
the extent to which tedinological change has celerated in our time. It m^ 
take only a few years from the first discover:^ of a new phenomena, such as 
the superconductivity of metals at very low tiaperature, to the successful 
epplication of that phenoiena in engineering. When you consider that some 90 
per cent of the rese?irch scientists who ever lived are still alive today and 
that about half of tin money spent for research and development in all tiie 
history of the Orbited States was spent in the last eight years, you can be 
sure that this cechnological celleration is by no means an end.” Earaest 0. 
Melby, in a recent address before the National School Board Associaticm in 
Houston, Texas, was quoted as saying that ”izi 1930 about one in four of the 
American work forces was engaged in unskilled labor. In 1960 only 1 in 16 
was so engaged. In 1930 only 16 per cent of our workers were engaged in 
high level professions, technical and manageirial work, thile in 1960 this 
percentage was nearly 30.” 

Not only does our economy need skilled people to run machines and per- 
form hi^er leveled tasks, we also need the wages ihlch these skilled people 
%iill pour back into our economy. A doctoral student at the University of 
Florida recently studied tiie economic iiiq»lications of estd)lishing community 
junior colleges. He concluded that the t 3 fpj.cal rsale community college grad- 
uate earned about 60,000 dollars more over his life time of earnings than 
did the high school graduate. For the female it was about 45,000 dollars. 

With rapid technological advancements, it is essential that tie study our post- 
hi^ school educational structure today to determine that we are doing to 
prepare students for the world of work, and beyond putting in their hands 
skills which they will be able to use immediately in earning a living, that 
we are doing to develop witiiin them an attitude toward adapting that th^ 
have learned to new demands. Mien it is remembered that about 70 per cent 
of the skilled trades in American manufactiuring in 1900 do not exist today, 
it is safe to assume that a large proporthm of today's skills will become 
ehsolete in the next 25 or 30 years. A ststistic from the Labor Department 
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indicates tiiat the average high school graduate of today will be en^loyed 
in three different occipatlons before he finally finds one that he %dll pursue, 
and even that one undoubtedly will be nodified. These predictions need not be 
too alarming, because of all animals man is tiie most adaptable. He is bom 
into this world unspecialized; society trains him. We can prepare him to turn 
his energy, his mind, his hands to an infinite number of tasks. But 1 believe 
tiiat flexibility and ad^tability witiier within man unless education deliber* 
ately sets out to nourish the ability to adapt. Rathbone said **before a 
student becoaes a specialist of any kind he should first learn to understand 
lAat he reads, to thiik for himself and to ei^ress his thoughts clearly, to 
handle the basic tools of mathematics and their application to daily life, to 
gra^ some of tiie reality of his natural and human enviromient. If a student 
has learned these things he will have learned how to leam. Such an educaition 
is like a master key that opens mai^ doors, the man who has it need not fear 
becoming a priscmer of obsolete skills.** 

George Heany, president of tiie CIO^AFL, wais ^pioted recently as having 
said, **It is a great misfortune that soaieiiniere the line many Aaericans 

have mislaid the old concept of the dignity of labor. Too few of our citizens 
realize that modem tedmology has increased rather than diminished the guna 
of the individual craftsman. Today's machinist is tau^t to work routinely 
with tolerances of a tiiousandth of an inch. The pipe fitter on a Polaris 
***®**®^^®® ^ able to keep allowable seepage down to one drop a jwar. Men 
lAo can perform at these levels deserve as much respect as the man who can 
prepare a legal brief.** In a press conference, the last President Kennedy 
r^rted that automation has b^ome such a factor in modem life that we are 
going to have to find 25,000 new jobs every week for the next 10 yearn for 
pecM le in business and industry who have been displaced fay marines. This 

state of affairs, he said, constitutes the major dcaestic challenge of our 
time. 



Another social force which I thiidc is still in c>peration is that the 
initial age at ihldi tiie young person can go into business and Industry is 
being steadily postponed. Earnest Melby said tiiat 30 million young people 
will be added to the work force in the next 10 3 ^ars. If current educational 
levels and accoqplisfaa^s ccaitinue, 7% million of these will be without 
a hi^ school diploma and 2% million will not have finitiied the 8th grade. 
Labor leadem indicated recently that the i^e at which a young man tod^y 
can logically expect to enter industry at a reasonably good job is 22. This 
raises the question in ay mind as to what we are going to do with tiiese 
young pecple during those years between graduation from hi^ school and the 
tine ihen ^iness and industry want them. If thqp are able to work at only 
part-time jchs, or low-skill jobs, %hat is tiiis going to do to them, to their 
percreption of themselves as people and to their pride? We cannot afford this 
waste of human resources, fhen working in Oregon with Dr. Leonard B. Koos on 
the study of post-high school educational facilities in that state, we studied 
the report of the Pedersl Bureau of Investigation, particularly those which 
**P®rtedtte number of arrests for major crimes. l4 found that the nunber of 
tiiese offenses ccmnitted by young people who were out of school and who were 
not working grew sharply during the 18-19-20 year old groiq>. After 20 there 
was a sharp decline in the nuoher of arrests suggesting that by that time some 
of the young pec^le were either in business or industry, had married and begun 
to settle dom and acquire property and families, or else they were in serious 
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trouble and had been removed from society. 

It has alw«^8 seemed tiiat as we raise tiie age at one end of our living 
scale— the age to which people will survive— we probably also inevitdily 
increase the period of training idiich is required before \ie allow young 
people to assume their role as an adult. Baker Brownell, in College and 
Community , expressed it rather wittily when he talked about the custodial 
function of post-high sdiool educational facilities, **Many educators and 
others are suggesting that college diys be extended still further and that 
larger nuahers of young people be included in them, thus removing even 
larger numbers of persons fiom productive life and ‘diereoy ameliorating 
the eiployment problem. The implications of suth a suggestion are obvious: 
Create more parasites so that the hosts will have a fuller employment support- 
ing then, ‘Uius it all gets busier as the fleas increase.” James Thornton, 
in his book. The Commaity Junior College, said, ”Ubat we need are useful 
educational progrws, both to prepare youth for esployment and for hi^er 
quality of living and to occupy them wholesomely rather than destructively." 

Anotiier social force whidi is still in operation calling for a new type 
of program in hi^er educational institutions is the fact that many parents 
b^eve that tiieir children are too immature to go away to colleges and 
universities and that what is really needed are higher educational institu- 
tions vhere the children live so that they can remain under the supervision 
and control of tiie parents for a longer period of time. This is particularly 
true, it seems, of parents of dau^ters. Supporting ihis belief is the fact 
that the cost of attending college awiy from home is one of the major deterents 
to college attendance by many of the young people. Many seemingly cannot find 
wya and means of financing four years of college away from where they live, 
but if local educational cpportunity is available they can go there for two 
years and then more than likely find ways of financing the last two years. 

In a survey conducted in St. Louis rec^tly the lack of finances was listed 
by 38 per cent of the seniors as their reason for not going to college. 

Yet another force in operation idiich calls for a re-appraisal of existing 
educational institutions is the fact that aunoy of our young people suddenly 
"blossom" after a rather mediocre hi^ sdiool record. For want of better 
terms these people are called "late bloomers"; they suddenly seem to grow 
up; their goals becoo» clearer; life has more meaning and more puzpose for 
them. Selective adeission practices in college and universities seem to be 
disenfrandiising a considerable number of young people. The kinds of pro- 
grams available to "late bloooiers" in post-hi^ school educati<mal facili- 
ties are also disenfrandiising a considerable number of such people. As 
B. Laaiar Johnson put it idien discussing policies for the cooaiunlty colleges, 

"In many colleges today the open door policy is really a revolving door 
policy. Ne do not provide programs within our institutions to take care 
of diat these young people need." 

A recent item illustrates the matter of die "late bloomer" and die 
need for maiking available to him some kind of educational opportunity. 

When Thomas A. Edison was a boy, a teacher told him he was too stupid to 
leem anything. F. W. Woolwozth got a job in a drygoods store when he 
was 21 but his enployer would not let him wait on customers because he 
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didn't have enough sense. A newspaper editor fired Walt Disney because 
he had no good Ideas. Caruso's music teacher told him he could not sing, 
that he had no voice at all. The director of the Imperial opera In 
Vienna told Madam Schumann-Helidc that she would never be a singer and 
advised her to buy a sewing machine so that she could siipport herself. 

Leo Tolstoy flunked out of college. Admiral Richard C. Byrd had been 
retired from the na>o^ as unfit for service until he flew over botii 
poles. Gnlle Zola got a zero In literature In his university course. 
Louis Pastuer was rated mediocre In chemistry. Abe Lincoln entered the 
BlacUiaidc War a captain and came out a private. A literary critic once 
told Balzac tliat he might follow any profession he pleased except that of 
writing. Louisa Mae Alcott was told by an editor that she could never 
write anything that would have popular appeal. A famous London editor 
wrote "ftaud, nonsense, trash a^ balderdash" across Browning's first 
batch of poems. Think ihat the world would have lost if the door of 
opportunity had been permanently closed to these people. 



EMERGING PURPOSES AND PROGRi^S IN COMMUNITY EDUCATION* 



Raymond E« Schultz 
Professor of Hl^er Education and 

Co-Director of Southeastern Regional Junior College Leadership Program 

Florida State University 



In order to understand and gain perspective of the emerging purposes 
and programs for community education in the United States, it is necessary 
to view education historically. When this is done, three trends stand out 

(1) The continual upward extension of educational opportunity. 

( 2 ) Ihe creation of specialized ^stitutions to serve a specific 
unfilled education need. 

( 3 ) The subsequent transformation of these specialized institutions 
into comprehensive institutions. 

The operation of these trends can be demonstrated by giving a brief 
historical account of how they have operated at each level of education. 

As one views this process he cannot help but believe that there is at 
least an element of truth in tiie statement by the wag who said: **1he 

one thing we learn from the study of history is that man hasn't learned 
anything from history. ” 



THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



The earliest colonial schools were estsblisned for the sole purpose 
of promoting literacy idiich, in the Protestant tradition, was considered 
necessary for religious instruction. Almost immediately another purpose 
was added to this first one.^ For example, in 1642 the Colonial Court of 
Massachusetts decreed that appointed town officials should fine parents 
who failed to teach their children to read and understand the principles 
of religion and capital laws. So to the initial purpose of religion for 
ihich these schools were created was very soon added that of citizenship 
needs. 



^Address made to the Spring Conference of tiie Alabama Association of 
School Administrr .rs, Aiibum University, Auburn, Alabama, April 26, 1964. 
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However, Hhe colonies which were most closely aligned with England 

especially those to the South— adopted the Englii^ pattern where public 
elementary schools were regarded as charitable institutions. Hence there 
devel(^ed public ^'Paiiq^^er Schools" for children of the poor and private 
"Latin«Graiinar Schools" for children of the economically favored. 2 

Moreover, early public schools were exclusively for boys— a condition 
that did not change until well into the 1800's. Initially the extent of 
public education for girls was limited to short summer terms, noon hours, 
or other brief Intervals when bpys were not present. In addition to being 
made available to girls, the amount of elementary education has constantly 
been extended upwa^. The initial requirement was mere literacy. The 
requirement is now novhere less than conq>letion of the 8th grade or 14 
years of age for all normal children, and in most states it is 16 years 
of age. (Recexrtly some states have voided, their compulsory attendance 
laws in an effort to forestall racial integration.) 

In sunmaxy— the public elementary school in the process of emerging 

has: 

a. Changed for a single to a multi-purpose institution. 

b. Changed from an institution exclusively for boys, to 
separate schools for boys and girls, to co-educatlonal. 

c. Changed &om an institution for the children of paupers 
to one committed to educating all the children of aU 
the people. 

d. Changed from no requirement as to length of attendance 

to at the very least completion of the eighth grade by all 
except the mentally deficient. 



THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 



The battle to provide an elementary education for all was essentially 
won by 1850. However, at the advent of the 19th century, education beyond 
this level for the most part was available only in private and semi-private 
schools vhich were financed by tuition. Furthermore, these institutions 
existed to serve a single purpose— preparation for college. 

The academy emerged in the late 1700's as a new type of institution. 

It was a more conpr^ensive institution than existed previously. One of 
the main purposes expressed in the endowments creatix^ the early academy 
was "the establishment of courses vhich vwuld have value aside from the 
mere preparation for college."^ There was emphasis on the study of English, 
mathematics, and science. As Cubberley puts it: "The study of real things 

rather than VK>rds about thir.'* and useful things rather than subjects 
merely preparatory to college . . ."4 This trend is, of coarse, reflected 
in the Age of Enlightenment upon vhich the Western World had embarked and a 
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forenmner of the Scientific Era. 

This tai'ansition was not without opposition. In 1817 llie New York 
Biigents dep::rived eil3. academies of state aid that did not teach the 
classics aix! limited aid to students vdio were pursuing such classical 
sinidjLes. However., liie protests were so loud that the legislature 
o]?dered the rule chimged to permit "English studies."^ 

Repeat:iLng the pattern of the early elementary schools, girls were 
ei]'aiii exclixled. This set the stage for Idle develojpnent of female 
academies aiid seminjiries— particularly in the Soutdi which remained much 
cdoser to Eiiigland in its educational traditions. For example, in Alabama, 

27 academies for giirls were established between 1822 and 1860. None of them 
cixist in that form today. 

Like the Latin Grammar Secondary School vhich had virtually disappeared 
from the ciducationa'L scene by 1820, the Acaden^ soon proved to be inade- 
quate for the aspirations and needs of a developing democracy. Hie result 
was emergence of the American Hi^ School— the first truly African educa- 
tional inettitution. 

It Ccime into being to provide locally and at public eiq^ense that had 
been initi.ally {provided privately— thus an extension of educational opportunity 
for the masses. This could be made no clearer than the statement by the 
School CoDimittee for the Boston Secondary School Committee which in 1823 
made the i:ollow;Lng statement regarding the aim of the first English Hi^ 

School: 

It wa<3. instituted in 1821, with the design of furnishing the 
young men of ttie city vho are not intended for a collegiate 
course of stud}/, and iho have enjoyed the usual advantages of 
the ottner publrln schools, with the means of completing a good 
English education to fit them for active life or qualify them 
for eniLnence hi private or public station.^ 

But tills new iknerican public Institution almost immediately began 
serving si so the college preparatory function. Hence it became a compre- 
hensive institution of sorts. It was not, however, con^rehensive in the sense 
thsrb the term is uised today. Little attention was given to vocationsC. 
prepsirati.on in high school until the 20th Century. The groundwork f^r the 
con^rehensive high school as we know it todsy was laid with publication in 
1918 of that small but important document entitled Cardinal Principles of 
Secondar; ^ Educatio n. That report prepared by a committee of l^e mlA listed 
sei'en majLn objectives of education and related them to four areas of human 
activities — (l) hone, (2) vocation, (3) community, and (4) leisure. During 
the same period, in 1917, the first federal legislation was passed which 
provided direct aid to high schools. Those funds were for vocationally 
oriented programs and werr made available with enactment of the Smith-Hughes 
Act*. Subsequent federal legislation such as the George Reed Act, the 
George EI3.zey Act, and the George Been Act have extended and increased 
support for this purpose. 
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!Ln the meantime, specialized schools of all sorts were established 
to pirovide the ever increasing need for vocational preparation. Most 
of tliese weire privately operated for profit thou^ publicly operated 
technical and vocational high schools also cane into existence during 
this j)eriod» Whereas the technical hi^ schools were in the large 
citiciis, agricultural high schools were established in rural areas. 

A classic exanqple of the specialized proprietary school vdiich 
developed after 1850 was the business college. One of trie most s^'^cess- 
ful ffos the Bryant, Lusk, Stratton Business College established in 
Clev€!.‘Land in 1852. By 1865 that group had established a chain of 
busliK^s schools that extended to 44 cities. 

liississippl offers an excellent example of a state where special 
agricultural high schools were established. That state in 1910 enacted 
legislation permitting counties to establish agricultural hi^ schools. 
Subsequently 55 such schools were established. Only a few exist as 
agrieiiltural schools todsy. Ihey have either been transformed into 
comprhensive high schools or into junior colleges. 

In sunmary- ^the secondary school has in the process of emerging: 

a. (hanged from a private institution for the economically 
privileged to a public institution serving all youlh. 

bi. (hanged from a separate institution for boys and girls to 
a coeducational institution. 

c» Changed from a single purpose to a comprehensive institu- 
tion offering both academic and vocational programs and 
courses. 



POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 



Essentially the same early pattern was followed in the development 
of hi^er education as for secondary education. Initially it: 

a. Was private and served only the economically privileged. 

b. Served only boys with separate institutions for girls 
developing later. 

c. Served a single purpose — the preparation of ministers. 

Public institutions of hi^er learning pleyed an Insignificant role 
irii Pmexicn until after the Darthmouth College decision in 1819 ^ich pre- 
vented states from transforming existing private colleges into public 
iriiatltutions without Iheir consent. Alabama in 1831 was only the fifth 
st;ate to open a public institution of higher learning. However, these 
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early public colleges resembled their private predecessors in philosophy 
and program. Their curriculums were largely classical., strictly non* 
vocational in nature, and for men only. 

As a result specialized colleges began to appear. In a sense, the 
establishment of West Point in 1802 to train surveyors for the United 
States An^y represents the beginning of technical insi;ltutions in this 
country. Not until 1824, however, did an institution devoted strictly 
to applied science appear on the Anerlcan scenes this was Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Instltutlon**a private institution and an omen of things 
to come. 

The election of Andrew Jackson as President of the United States in 
1828 launched a new era in America. Among other things it meant that 
public hl^er education could no more remain aloof frm the masses than 
had elementary and secondary education. The common man was to have his 
opportunity for education beyond high school, and no less significant 
for institutions of higher learning, education that would prepare him 
to better earn a living and develop a nation. 

Existing institutions, as before, resisted the changes that were 
demanded. The eventual result was federal legislation in the form of 
the HorrlU /ict first passed in 1859, vetoed, passed again and signed 
into law in 1862. 

This set the stage for the establishment of a second state institu- 
tion of hi^er education in many stated— a condition resulting from the 
fact that existing state colleges resisted being contaminated by the 
"practical arts.” Hence, the establishment of the Alabama Technological 
Institute. Of course, the Alabama Technological Institute is now Auburn 
University— still serving the technological needs of the state but a 
comprehensive university in the true sense of the word. 

Another example of the resistance of established colleges to broaden 
their functions is in the case of teacher preparation. However, the 
establishment of separate teacher-training institutions was also due in 
part to other factors; namely, the refusal to admit women to colleges 
with men, and the great need for elementary school teachers as this 
segment of education made available to the masses. As a consequence 
normal schools for women were established. In time they chang^ from 
one to two year institutions, then they became coeducational, then 
E^enior teachers* colleges, and finally in many instances comprehensive 
fitate colleges. That exact pattern ran its course here in Alabama. 



Emergence of the two-year college 

The most recent phase of this process has been emergence of the two- 
year college. That institution came into existence primarily as a 
result of an effort to remake American hl^ education along the German 
pattern. It began in the 1880 *s as attempts were made to develop graduate 
education in this country and to standardize or upgrade higher education 
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The initial effort was to reassign the first two years of the 
traditional English four-year college to the high school,. Actually 
California developed this pattern to a considerable degree by the late 
1940 *s. However, it remains in only a few places todlao^. One is 
Meridian, Mississippi, which is moving the 13th and 14th grades onto 
a new separate campus this coming September. The demise of that initial, 
paittem was due to a refusal to give up the English pattern of educa- 
tional organization rather to its being inherently unsound as Dr. Leonard 
Koos, its champion for 40 years, so effectively points out. 

Weak private senior colleges consolicated their resources and 
reverted to two-year institutions during the period 1890-1910, when 
piressure was put on them to upgrade or get out of the business of higher 
education. However, these institutions, as well as the early public 
junior colleges, were like the grammar school 100 years previous. Their 
function was limited to preparation for further formal <E2ducation— senior 
college transfer in this case. They avoided occupationilL programs like 
the plague I 

During the period 1920-1945 the junior college evolved as a compre- 
hensive institution. It provided at least a partial soilLution to two 
problems that confronted educators: 

a. Hie lack of maturity on the part of many high school youth 
to pursue occupational training. 

b. The difficulty of getting youth to enroll in specialized 
post-high school institutions. (This is doubtless due 
in part to a status factor but also in part to the fre- 
quency with vhich youth change their mind after beginning 
an educational program or are unable to successfully pur- 
sue their chosen educational goals.) 

The period of 1943 to the present represents development of the 
"community college concept” in the junior college movement. The drop 
in regular enrollment and the need for training defense: workers during 
World War II stimulated junior colleges to open their doors to the 
community — especially during the evening. The result v/as a new appre- 
ciation of the public junior college by the local population and an 
increased willingness to support it as a locally cont::«;>ll3d institution 
serving a variety of post-hi^ school educational needs. 

Thus the concept of the community college has been fully developed — 
and more than ever before an "American dream" realized,. As such, the 
comprehensive community college has emerged as an upward thrust of the 
comprehensive community high school — sensitive to all post-high school 
educational needs of the community. Specifically the i[)rograms provided 
are; 



(1) General education programs— to assure that no student 
whether pursuing transfer or terrain aJ curriculum is 
denied that aspect of education needed to be an effective 
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citizen and live a rich pesrsonal life. 

(2) Transfer progr€ms — to provide, at a cost all can bear, Hie 
first two years of four-ye^ir degree programs. 

(3) Oc cupational proj^aons— to provide employment preparation 
beyond that idiicn can be successfully given in high school 
but which falls outside the: scope of senior college inteicest. 
niese programs range from short courses in such fields ais 
air-conditioning and auto 3.*epair to X-ray and electronics 
technicians. As happened JLOO years ago, the need for these 
applied programs is so acute ihat the federal government once 
again has stepped in with financial assistance. 

(4) Adult education programs— to provide continuing education of 
all types ^or adults to enable them to better meet changing 
cultural, economic, and social conditions. 

In sunmaxy the community junior college appears to have emei'ged as 
the most successful method of providing post-hi^ school needs below the 
senior college level. Some of the reasons are: 

a. Economic feasibility— of a single administrative structure 
and multiple use of facilities. 

b. (^portunity afforded students, when it becomes advisable) or 
necessary to alter educational goals, to change their goals 
without the necessity of transferring to another institution. 
(When such transfer is required, many youth simply do not com- 
plete the process and hence become educational drop-outs to 
the detriment of themselves and society. 

c. Opportunity for faculty members who teach in occupational 
programs ^ those who teach in academic programs to comple- 
ment one another and thereby provide a stronger instructionai. 
progran. 

d. . Possibility of better libraries, laboratories, and othe-T 

instructional resources needed in both occupational and 
academic programs, than where each type of educational need 
is provided in a different Institution. 

e. Permits grouping students in general education courses thus 
making for educational and financial efficiency plus promoting 
respect for students pursiuing different educational goals. 
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DIERC1N6 PATimiS CF ORGANIZING, ADHINISTCRING, 
AND FINiWCINO OOttOINm EDUCATION* 



Robert R* Wiegtnan 
Professor of Education and 

Co-Director of Southeastern Regional Junior College Leadership Program 

University of Florida 



I believe there are many t 3 ^t;o of institutions and many patterns 
of organization idiich are being followed in various states and that 
each pattern has its advantages and disadvantages. The author is 
personally committed to the comnunity junior college, the comprehensive 
junior college, and it is that type of institution about idiich this 
presentation is made. The needs of Alabana can, of course, be con- 
sidered along with other types of organizations and decisions can then 
be made on the basis of ihe evidence available as to vhich is best for 
Alabama. 

Dr. A. J. Bninbau^, in his very excellent r^ort on guide lines 
for establishing junior colleges, es^resses much the same Ihou^t in 
better fashion. He writes that, "Because conditions will vary from 
one state to another and from one community to another, it is neither 
feasible nor possible to draw up a detailed set of criteria or guide 
lines that are rigidly applicable to every situation. It is possible, 
however, to abstract certain general criteria for guide lines, stated 
or inplied, from practices that prevail anong various states." Brum- 
baugh has ei^t criteria, or guide lines, for establi^ing community 
colleges. Each criterion is stated below and followed the author *s 
own personal comments about each. 

The first criterion identified by Brumbau^ is: The community must 

understand the specif purpose of the community junior college . He goes 
on to say that "the tirst prerequisite for starting a junior college 
is the development of a clear conc^t of the kind of institutions con- 
tenplated. The community junior college should offer opportunities for 
post-hi^ school education to all types vho will not or cannot attend 
college away from home. There is conclusive evidence that the percent- 
age of high school graduates \itio continue their education is much 
larger in communities vhere a junior college is located than in those 
there they are not." Eiqieriences in Florida may be used to illustrate 



Address made to the Spring Conference of the Alabama Association 
of School Administrators, ihibuxn University, Auburn, Alabama, April 27, 
1964. 
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Hhe inagorteaace a? tills criterioo. Because of selective admiesion 
requlrments, the University of F]Lorida admit s only the 40 \}er cent 
on the basis of the 12th grade cxaDDdnations given to all jjpraduating 
seniors in Florida* ^proximatcly 37 p<sr cent of the hi^ii school 
graduates in that county go on to coUei^s and universities* In 
counties Which have camninity jtnior coiLLeges the percentage of young 
people iho go on ranges upward from 57 per cent* In effect, because 
of selective admission requirements at the University and b^ause the 
county does not have other types of post-high sdiool educational facili- 
ties a considerable nuober of young people in the county are dis-enfran- 
chised* A part of this 37 per cent who go to college go to neaxby 
Central Florida Junior Collie* About 150 from this area drive about 
40 miles (one-way) to go to Junior college* In Narianna,Florida before 
Cbipola Junior College was established, about 8 per cent of the high 
sdiool graduates went on to colleges a^ universities somewhere* After 
the conmunity college was in operation it was found that the 8 per cent 
still went may to colleges and universities outside the area that their 
father, mothers, and their aunts and uncles and fr^jends had attended; 
however, an additional 40 per cent of the high sd. *1 graduates in that 
area were attending the local Junior college and that a large nuaber of 
these later went to senior institutions* 

Brumbau^ goes on to Bay that whereas state colleges and univer- 
sities, as a rule, provide educational opportunities primarily for the 
academically oisded or bcjklsh type of st^ent, the community Junior 
college will provide opportunities for students of moiy types, including 
those who are ”mis-fit8*’ in a strictly cooqplete academic program* 

The second criterion Brumbaugh identifies is: The community must 
have valid need for educational opportunity beyond tiiat already provided 
in the vicinity * Potential enrollment is often use^ as an inaicatlon of 
need for a conmunity Junior college* Leonard B* Koos always used as a 
rule of thunb the estimate that one-third of the nuiber enrolled in grades 
9 Ihrou^ 12 would later enroll in a community Junior college if it were 
essentially tuition free* This rule was found to be valid in Florida* 

It is generally believed that there is probably some minimum nunber of 
students below which it is undesirable and inefficient to operate a 
small college because of cost, limited curricular offerings, and limited 
extra-curricular eaqperiences* In general, the community Junior college 
should enroll some 300 full-time students as a minimum within a reason- 
able length of time* 

Another indication of need is perhaps the type of community being 
considered* Is the community growing or is it a dying coomunity? If 
the community is growing, one might take a calculated risk and start 
out with a small size institution, knowing that inevitably it is going 
to grow* 

The third criterion that Brumbaugh identifies is: There must be a 
favorable general attitude on the part of the people in the community * 
for a twc^year college . He indicates that this may be appraised in 
several ways: 
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(1) In a vote of the people to establish a college, 

(2) In a petition for a comnynity junior college initiated 
by citizens or by the school boazd, or 

(3) It mi^t be judged by the support idiich *'die people have 
given to the lower schools in the area* Still further, such 
an attitude mi^t be es^ressed by meetings, speeches, or 
interest on the part of civic groiqps or Chambers of 
Commerce, civic clubs, and other organizations* 

The fourth criterion is: Adecyate financial supyrt of a permanent 

nature is essential the estaplisimient'of a successful commi^ty junior 
college * Uie author oelieves that the commi^ty junior college should be 
tuition free with no subterfuge fees being charged* It should be free 
because we have found that even a modest tuition charge of $50 will spell 
the difference many times between a young person going on to college or 
not going* Support for this belief is also the mounting evidence that 
education is an investment* A recent doctoral study at the University 
of Florida revealed that the typical community junior college graduate 
earns $45,000 more over his life time than does a hi^ school graduate* 
This seems to be rather good evidence that the junior college graduate 
man is going to pay a considerable anount of taxes aa the additional 
money >hich he earns— ihidi will more than Tepay the state for the 
investment they made in him* It is also firmly believed that there is 
little evidence to siq^port the statement often made that tuition should 
be diarged students so that th^ would appreciate more the education 
which iiiey receive* It is doubtful that very many students pay their 
own tuition, rather it is more often paid by the fathers, mothers and 
guardians* 

The fifth criterion is: Space for initial development and future 

growth should be available where a community junior college is contenw 
plated* Again and again community junior colleges have been estaiblished 
on sites vhich at the time of establishment seemed to be more than 
anqple, both for the present and also for the years to come* Later 
1h^ found that the campuses were completely filled with buildings* The 
nei^borfaoods had built up and property costs were so hi^ that ac- 
quisition of additional land was impractical* Such institutions must 
get by with what th^ have by limiting their program and limiting 
their enrollment* Others with similar problems may set ip branch 
campuses as was done at St* Petersburg* For some years Florida used 
40 acres as a minimum requirement for the community junior college* 

It is now agreed that this is too small; the state is now requiring 
more than double this amount— something like 100 acres as a minimum* 

Criterion six is: A community junior college must be reasonably 

accessible for ^ose for whom it is designed to serve * When the author 
was working with far* Kcgs in Oregon, it was found that the vast majority 
of junior college students came &om within a radius of about 15 miles 
from the campus* Attendance falls off shaxply when one goes beycxid this 
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area» vaiying, of course, witii the type of driving requiriid; i*e*, it 
is nudi more difficult to travel 10 miles in the city than it is 25 
miles in the open country. 

Criterion seven states that: The proximity of other hifdier insti- 

tut ions to the proposal conmunity .iu^or college must ^ consiaer^ iri 
its estaSuLsSment . The assistance o:^ other institutions eihould be^con- 
sSered also. May believe that if a community can support a four-year 
institution it can also support, and undoubtedly needs, a conmunity 
junior college Whose purposes a^ curriculum are quire different &om 
the usual four-year institution. Many private institutions have 
regarded the establishment of a public junior college, with little or 
no tuition, as a threat. Sudi resistance is probably unwarranted because 
it has been found that althou^ enrollment in the private institutions 
fall off When tiie conmunity junior college is established, after this 
initial decline they more than recover the number of students particularly 
in their junior and senior years idiich are usually the years the private 
institutions want to enlarge anyway. Ihese are e:q>ensive years to operate 
with few students. It is to the advantage of the senior institutions 
to have a public junior college in the same conmunity Which they serve 
because not only do the junior colleges serve as a sieve to screen out 
young people vho probably have no business going on to a senior insti- 
tution, but also serve as feeders for the senior institutions. 

The last criterion of Brunhaugh*s: A decision to establish a 
conmunity .junior college should be made only after tiiere has been a 
local survey, and, if possible, a state survey oF* eaucational needs and 
resources . Both surveys are desiratble. Ihe state survey should be 
made first to give an overall picture of tiie state's needs in hi^er 
education, availability of resources to meet those needs, and the need 
perhaps for other types of institutions. The local surv^ should pro- 
vide an intensive and serious look at the conmunity, including such 
areas as the number of high school graduates, their intentions about 
hi^er education, the financial ^ility the conmunity has to support 
their local colleges and the needs of business and industry in the 
area. Brumbau^ concludes this criterion by saying, "Careful state- 
wide planning is the key to an effective system of hi^er education, a 
means of extending full opportunity for post-hi^ school education to 
all Who seek and can profit by it, the comnunity college has an inyortant 
role. To play their role effectively, community colleges must be 
established in conformity with predetermined guide lines. They cannot 
be scattered freely over the la^ in response to political winds or 
social pressure." 

J. C. Messersmith of the Office of Education, in discussing the 
procedures and essentials of state wide planning, identifies some basic 
procedures which he thinks mi^t be followed. First, there should be 
a legally established state agency for junior colleges with well defined 
authority and responsibilities. Secon^y, there should be accurate and 
adequate long-range information. The role of the community junior colleges 
in the state system of hi^er education should be continually examined 
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and re-examined. Third, there should be a clearciit and articulate 
defiLnition of the iimction of the public coo^rdiensive junior college. 
Fouirtii, all post-fsecondaxy institutrions, public and private, should be 
Included and involved. Fifth, othcir steite agencies shoul"" be involved. 
Sixlh, a scheduled priority should be esta]t>li^ed. Seventh, there should 
be a provision for continuity; that; is, a continuing study should be made 
to see if existing institutions mecit the needs. Ei^th, we need adequate 
time and finance. He Bays unplanned operations are expensive ones. 
Planning can save much more ^an it costs. Planning also requires time. 

Hie State of Iowa engaged in a very conqur^ensive study of education 
beyond the hi^ school and published their finding? in 1962. Aaotig the 
recoomendations made were: 

1. The state should provide a legal framework for the est£d>- 
lishment of a statewide system of area controlled public 
junior colleges. 

2. Hie state board of public instruction should be designated 
as the state agency responsible for the orderly development 
and supervision of public community colleges. 

3. The state board of public instruction should be authorized 
to establi^ an advisory committee on community college 
education, comprised of representatives of public and pri- 
vate two-year and four-year colleges and universities. Such 
a committee to be concerned with problems of integrating 
community college education with other a^cts of higher 
education. 

4. Public are£M;ommuni‘ty colleges should operate cooqprebensive 
educational programs for persons of post-hi^ school age by 
recognizing that there should be previsions for hl^ school 
age pupils who have educational needs vhich cannot otherwise 
be met. 

5. The educational offerings of the public area community 
colleges eliould be concerned with programs terminating 
after two years of study or less but some curricular offer- 
ings of a technical nature may require more than two years 
to con^lete. 

6. Prograns and services offered by individual public area 
community colleges should be determined by local surv^s 
of the educational service needs of the area educational 
district with consideration also given to the needs of 
the state and the nation. 

7. The total costs to individual attending public area 
connunity colleges should be kept at a level so as not 
to discourage students of low income fanilies from 
attending. 
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Thc! New York Bo<ird of Regents issued several stetonents about tbe 
role of the two-year college in the total structure ol* public education 
in that state* These statemcints support the general view that public 
two-yecir colleges cihould be comprehensive in the scope of offerings, 
aimed at broadenin^f idie base of educational opportunities for youth and 
adults and aimed to meet some of the staters needs for trained manpower. 
One of their report;s says "Ihe over-riding purpose of Ihe comprdiensive 
community college is to extend its educational opportunity at the imme- 
diate post-high school level by keeping cost to the students low, by 
bringing the college closer geogrephically to their home, and by offering 
broad and flexible prograoDS of study. The report cites five specific 
educational functions as usually offered by a community public junior 
college: (l) general education, (2) college or university transfer 

education, (3) occupational or terminal education, (4) adult or contin- 
uing education, (5) guidance and counseling. 

In his address Dr. Schultz cited some advantages of the compre- 
hensive type of junior college. Some of these bear elaboration. 
Elimination of the cost of two or more administrative staffs or struc- 
tures of services is an important consideration. The conqprehensive 
junior college makes possible ihe elimination of duplication of courses 
and facilities. Different divisions of the institution can use the 
gymnasium, student lounges, and dining halls* Duplication of faculty 
in certain basis academic fields can be avoided. Larger class sizes 
are possible in basic and general courses, providing a reduction in unit 
cost of operation. 

In discussing some of the advantages for offering a broad progran 
within a single administrative structure, the New York Board of Regents 
cited the following: ”It seems that there is a greater possibility for 
maintaining an open door policy on admissions, thereby broadening the 
base for educational opportunity available to the people of the state. 
Secondly, -in the comprehensive type of institution there is likely to 
be greater effectiveness of guidance and counseling in a setting where 
the prograns offered are sufficiently diverse in natu^'e and in number 
to meet the needs of all students admitted and to facilitate changes 
fr<xn one program to another.” It is true that in establishing junior 
colleges the tendency is to emphasize the college transfer program 
because it is easier to sell. Courses can be established more easily 
in some cases merely by securing a university catalog and copying the 
same course numbers and titles. It is also easier to get teachers for 
the college transfer program. It increases the pride of the community 
in the college because this is the kind of college they understand. 

While these things are important considerations, it should be a matter 
of serious concern that then a college begins to mature it often con- 
tinues to emphasize the transfer progran, even at the sacrifice of other 
program areas. Some junior colleges spend the majority of their time 
and energy on the minority of their student body. While they might 
have 75 to 80 per cent of their students enrolled in the university 
transfer program, the fact remains that probably only about 25 to 30 
per cent of them graduate and go to a senior college. Should not 
institutions be just as proud to teach a youngster a marketable skill 
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Which wuld enable him to go out and earn dollars an hour idiere other- 
wise} he mi^it be earning only .90 cents an bout? 

A great deal of thought is needed todajf about requiring general 
education for students in \'ocationaJ. and teminal and technical education* 
These students should also be cultured citizenfij; they need to know English, 
history, and have a deep appreciation for their countiy. On the other side 
of Ihe coin, maybe the man vho is going to become a siu*geon should alLso 
have a little knowledge of autonnechanics, for example* Perhaps the 
future professor of history could profit from seme course in electricity* 

A further point made by the Regents in favor of the comprehensive 
type of program is the opportunity for faculty members who teach in the 
o<3Cupational program to complement and supplement the work of those vho 
taach in programs in liberal arts and in professional areas* It is 
possible to group students in general education courses needed by all 
into larger groups regardless of Iheir major fields of study so that 
better understandings can develop among these students with respect to 
different personal interests and career plans so thty get to understand 
one another better* These students are going to mingle in adult life; 
pezhisps such a program can set the foundation to let them know each other 
better at a younger age* 

In the comprehensive approach there is a better chance to build 
bro< 3 der libraries, better Isboratories, and other instructional resources 
beciduse acquisitions and equipment for one field are often useful also 
for instruction in another; for example, in biology and physiology, x-rty 
tedtoology, and nursing* 

It seems to me that some further evidence of the need for the com- 
prehensive community junior college and the desirability of starting out 
with that type of organization is that a technical institution or a 
vocational school in time finds that in order to meet the needs of their 
students satisfactorily they must begin to offer general education 
courses* Mi^t it not be sounder to begin with the comprehensive 
institution? 



FKOGiUHS IN N9R1H CAROUNA FOK FOST-4II6H SCHOOL AGE YODTH AND ADULTS* 



Fred Eason 

President of Isothermal C<ioinunity College 
Noirth Caroli]ia 



The new program in North Carolina for post-high school age youth 
and adults has been in operation now for something less than a year. 

We are beginning to get an idea of some of the things that work and 
some of the things that do not work. 

We are in a very particular situation in North Carolina, in that 
we have in the state 70,000 unemployed persons and something like 55,000 
vacant jobs. Prospect of these jobs being filled any time soon are not 
good because people simply are not trained to take them. We have tried 
to offer some vocational programs and some literacy programs in our 
schools. However, we have not had enough programs end even some of 
those offered have been the wrong kind. 

Alliiough we have really known about this problem all the time, the 
first person who really did anything about it was Governor Sanford in 
1961 vhen he appointed Idle Governor's Conmission on Education Beyond 
the Hi^ School. The Comnission was composed of twenty-six state 
leaders. They vxirked for a little over a year and reported one major 
recommendation vhich was to establish a syst^ of comprehensive community 
colleges in North Carolina. At the time North Carolina either had in 
operation or on the drawing board twenty industrial education centers 
vhich offered mostly one-year vocational and trade courses. The recom- 
mendation of the Governor's Commission was to weld these centers into 
one institution. Such a combination has been difficult, but it is 
beginning to work out. At the present time North Carolina has two 
community colleges in existence, eleven technical institutions, and 
ei^t industrial education centers. Ihe establishment of these insti- 
tutions has been necessary to accommodate an increased number of hi^ 
school graduates. In 1963 we graduated 48,600 students; in 1964 we 
graduated 54,000 students in high school; in 1965 we will graduate 
62,000; and in 1966 we anticipate about 64,000 hi# school graduates. 
These graduates are the war babies— people who were bom in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948. The University of North Carolina has grown from 7,000 in 1956, 
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to <aImo8t 12)000 now. All 'die colleges in the state are bursting at the 
seams; 'there is nowhere else for them to go. For ‘die first time this 
year we are turning away qualified students from the state university 
system. We have found 'that probably the ouly possible wsty to accommodate 
'these people is dnrou^ the comprehensive ciommuni'ty college. 

Let us now take a look at vhat our idea is of a camprehensive 
community college. It is a multi-purpose di;ive-in institution with four 
major divisions (See Figure 1). Hie first type of institution) called 
an indiisiTial education center, «dJLl offer 1:wo of these divisions. An 
indus'trial education center consiats of one-year vocation sind trades 
programs, plus general adult education, snd communi'ty service programs. 
Now this is 'die simplest 'type of insti'tution that we ha^. It is also 
one of the most expensive because of ‘the heavy equipment used. The 
second type of institution is the technical insti'tute. What we have 
done here is to t^ the indus'trial education center and add die two- 
year technician program. This program has about 12 to 18 hours of 
general education plus about 50 hours of vocational credits in the 
specific technical area in which the student wants to study. For 'the 
third type of institution we have added the ‘two-year junior college 
transfer work, thereby forming the comprehensive community college. By 
law in North Carolina all community colleges have all of the programs 
described above: (1) vocational programs; (2) general adult education 

and community services, (3) tedinician programs, and (4) college parallel 
two-year academic programs. 

There is no question of whe'ther to have technical education or 
vocational education; this was taken care of by the legisla'ture. North 
Carolina started wi'th 'this pattern and with twen'ty institutions already 
in existence. Some of die institutions are converting to community 
colleges, saae will stay Industrial education centers, some will stay 
technical institutes for 'the time being. It is expected that eventually 
that all of 'these institutions except two will become community colleges. 
Probably two Institutions will be abandoned. In summary a comprehensive 
community college in North Carolina is a four pronged institution; it has 
adult education and comnunity service programs, one year vocations and 
trades, two year technical programs, aid two year junior college programs. 

Who may attend these institutions? Practically anybody; we have 
decided that 'the open-door policy is 'the only policy that we can follow. 
We have many college students idio for various reasons need to live at 
home. We have high school graduates vAio would not normally enroll in 
college or in technical-trade school for any reason. We have the high 
school graduate vino wants occupational information and doesn't know where 
to get it. Employed people, vdio want to go to night school, attend these 
institutions since they operate from eight O'clock in 'the morning to ten 
O'clock at night. The institutions have a director for day operations 
and an assistant director to run ‘the night program. Enrolled also are 
married people vdio want to finish high school or married graduates idio 
live at home and want to continue school. These institutions serve the 
drop-outs and also help in the upgrading of personnel in industry, 
supervisory training, and even in literacy tr^-lning. 
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One of tiie state's best programs is the program in literacy training, 
vihidi uses progranmed learning, teaching machines, teachers, television, 
and anything and anyone else that is available. It is difficult to get 
adults iho do not read and write to come in and admit that they cannot 
read and write. We have seven programs going now and more planned, 
think that this is going to be one of our best programs. We started out 
thinking that a functional literate was one that did not have as much as 
a third grade education, than it was redefined to the fifth grade level, 
and the Army now sets the leve]L at about ei^th grade. 

Many people who have almost no formal education are not functional 
literates and have tiie equivalcint of a high school education. Tliie reverse 
is also true. Ma^y hi^h school graduates are still functional illiterates. 
We have programs running now, approximately 347 diffenmt programs, in 
institutions which these persons may taike. 

As you may imagine, a comprehensive program such as this can get 
ei^ensive. So far we have had good luck with the legislature; they 
have given us a relatively free hand. We have a requested budget for 
the next biennium of something over 40 million dollars. 

How are these community colleges set up legally? They are basically 
community institutions supported by the state of North Carolina. The 
law, as written in the state department, specified that the community 
was to construct and maintain the building. The local community pays 
everything having to do with the school plant, maintenance, janitorial 
salaries, and insurance. The student piys $122, $120 tuition and $2 
registration f^; the $2 is a nuisance fee to keep people from coming 
in off the street and registering for courses and never showing up again. 
The state picks up the rest of the bill entirely. This Includes lnstruc-> 
tional material, teachers' salary, equipment, library books, library 
shelves, and other materials and equipment. In general the breakdown in 
costs is that the student usually piys about $120, the county pays about 
$100, and the state's share runs any^ere from $500 to $900, depending 
upon the size of the institution. One small institution cost ihout $1,300 
a student last year, but as the size of the institutl >n goes up student 
cost comes down. 

The institutions are organized as colleges. They have boards of 
trustees, four of idiom are appointed by local boards of education, four 
by the county commissioi^rs, and four by the governor. Their appoint- 
ments are for eight years, their duties are to run the college like the 
board of trustees of any college, having been given as much loc»l 
autonony as possible at the present time. Hoiiever, in getting underway 
there is going to be some prescription from the 5itate level, as is to be 
expected. The overall boazd of control is the State Board of Education. 
Under the State Board of Education there is a Department of Community 
Colleges, working in an advisory capacity with the various institutions. 

The State Board of Education does have two checks on the community 
colleges. First, the law states that the State Board of Education may 
make idiatever rules and regulations it needs for the operation of the 
coomunity college. Second, Ihere is only one budget approved by the 
legislature; the budget is a central one which, if there is need, can 
be used as a financial control. 
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In order to establish a cooBiunity college , the local coonimity con- 
tacts the state depairtment and someone from the department goes into ‘die 
community to help them to conduct a survey to determine if the communi'ty 
can qualify for a college. The community puts fordi its case, using 
criteria ihich * ‘111 be discussed later. If the community qualifies, the 
State Board msy approve the request, contingent upon adequate financing. 

The community will tiien have a bond election to secure fua»is for capital 
construction. The law states that the communi‘ty must have a tax election 
on a special tax for continuing current ei^nse support. The bond 
elections and tax elections generally have two sections, funds for cqiital 
outlay and funds for current expense. The state then allocates money for 
matching funds from the state level for cepital construction up to one- 
half million dollars. Theoretically the state will put one-half million 
dollars in ciqpital outlay into each of ‘these technical institutes and 
com. ju *‘*y colleges. The state department did not ash for this provision, 
but ‘cue legislature saw fit to include Ic in the legislation. 

The criteria for the establishment of communi‘ty colleges are basic- 
ally five in niiaber. The first one is that there must be enou^ student 
potential in the area. Me doubt that there diould be a community college 
wi‘di fewer ‘dian 400 fu 1-tiaie college transfer students. Second, ‘there 
must be an overNhelinlng community demand for the program. Third, daere 
should be adequate financing. If a county is just barely struggling along, 
with sub-par public schools which are not acczi^ited and always complaining 
about die tax rate, th^i it is not liicely that such a county can a^ord a 
college, or what is even worse, it mi^t be able to afford one but it 
doesn't thiidc it can. When a coomunity is willing to tax itself until 
it hurts for the support of one of these colleges, the state is willing 
t( > j along with them a long way. The State Board of Education has 
tv the position that of the money available for education in a county, 
public schools have first call. Satisi^ the public school needs, the 
communities are told, and then talh community college. One can imagine 
‘die ovenhelming support ‘tiiis position has received from 8upexintender'‘' ^ 
and local boards of education. The fourdi criterion relates to the 
establiabment of community colleges in such a vay that they do not cooh- 
pete with existing colleges. The fifth criterion, one without which 
there is no college, is that the legislature must provide ‘die money for 
the institution. Funds for the communi‘ty colleges are provided on the 
state level, since the state pays almost 75 per cent of the cost of these 
institutions. 

The present program is costing approximately ^,000 per student 
for capital outlay. Setting up an institution for 400 students costs 
about one million dollars in initial capital outlay; one for 600 students 
will cost about one and one-half million dollars, t of our colleges 
initially run from one miJLlion to ‘two million dollars. Again, as ‘the 
8‘tudent body increases, ‘die per cap‘'‘ta cost comes dewn. Current eiperse, 
as stated earlier, runs agpproximately $120 for die student, $100 from 
'the coun‘ty and the rest of ‘the bill, whatever it mi^t be, from ‘the 
state. 
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In Nordi Carolina now there are two junior colleges, one in Charlotte 
and one in Elizabeth Ci'ty. One laore will open in the fall of 1964, and 
four ^ould open in 1965. There will be four loore in 1966, and possibly 
three or four more in 1967. It is difficult to project farther because 
it is not knova? now vhich coomunities are going to ask for institutions. 

We are now nearing tiie end of our first year. We have run into a 
few problems along the way. The first one is tradition. When some people 
graduate from college in a certain course, thQ^ want to righren the 
I standards for everybody else. People seem to be afraid that the state 

is going to provide second rate education, even though the deans of 
every graduate school in North Carolina are on the advisory council. 

There is sooie suspicion of the oKytives of the acadeoiic people by the 
technical and trades people, and tiiere is suspicion of tiie technical 
and trades people by academic people. These groups are not accustomed 
to each other and it takes thne for tiieu to work out their differences 
and to start working together. Progress has been made, hcwever, in the 
one year of operation. North Carolina is thinking in terms of one insti- 
tution with tiiree different kinds of prograois instead of one campus witii 
three dii^erent kinds of institutions. The faculties are interchangeable 
as some of the people teach in tite college parallel program and also in 
the technical vocational program. Some of the facilities, such as 

laboratories, are also interchangeabld. We are trying to mold one 
I student body, taking different progranss such as you have in many colleges. 

Another problem has been the public image held by many people uho look 
upon tiie community college as a small university. The first question 
usually asked by the community uhen a college is being established is 
how scon will it be a four year college? Our answer is never. Our 
belief is tiiat flatly and irretrievably never can a coomunity college 
be a four year college; %hen it becomes a four year college it is no 
longer a coammity college, it becomes something else. 

Another problem eiqperienced is staffing the colleges. We intend 
to staff the colleges with r^eople from where ever we can obtain them. 

We are going’ to get them from the same sources that universities are 
getting them, from the private colleges, the four-year colleges, junior 
colleges already In existence, and frrm high sdiools. Admittedly, -diis 
will rob sooie higi; schools of some of their best teachers. Every graduate 
school in North Carolina ri^t now has a progran for the training of 
community college teachers, so there is hope that a new source of teachers 
will soon be available. 

Starting this new progran in North Carolina has been a big challenge 
to the people of our state, but we think the benefits will far outweigh 
any di^iculties we have in the eiqiansion of Post-Hi^ School education 
in North Carolina. 
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PROGRAMS IN FIORIDA FOR POST-HIGH SCHOOL AGE YOUTH AND ADULTS* 



Janes L. Wattenbarger 

Director of Division of Community Junior Colleges 
Florida State Department of Education 



Each state has its own Wcy of operating which is bound very closely 
with tradition and with organized patterns vdiich are present in that 
state. The program in Florida is no exception. 

The junior colleges are probably more indicative of the history and 
■fte 'teadition of a state, educationally speaking, than any other t 3 ^e of 
institution \ie have. Junior colleges have been a typically American 
develo^ent and are, as a matter of fact, one thing that a few foreign 
countries have copied. Several foreign educators are now traveling 
around the United States looking at junior college development. This 
country will have a somevhat ddlfferent program of junior colleges in 
each of its states because each state has developed somewhat differently 
in the matters vhich relate to post-high school education. 

Aside from the fa^t lhat North Carolina is getting some of our 
be liter people from Florida, we welcome the fact that North Carolina has 
taken giant steps toward the development of a program of junior colleges. 
Florida is peihc^is two or three years ahead of North Carolina in this 
respect, and perii^s by having gone this way earlier, might be of some 
help to other states in the Southeast. 

Wa have developed in Florida over the pas': five to seven years a 
new pattern of higher education. This is a pattern vhich we believe is 
going to be the pattern of the future. It is a pattern which be 
resisted by a number of people vho are involved in higher education, but 
it seems to be an ineviteble pattern. Almost all high school graduates 
will attend a junior college in the future. The universities will begin 
their work at the junior level and almost all students idio gr^uate from 
high school will find something in the junior college which will be of 
value to than. As of fall, 1964, Florida will have 19 junior college 
areas in operation. These institutions will be within commuting distance 
of almost 70 per cent of the high school graduates. Over 60 per cent of 
the freshmen in the state will be attending junior college. Universities 
now have selective admission standards, and they have limited freshmen 
classes to the point where approximately 1,800 freshman in a total enroll- 
ment of over 10,000 at Florida State University and 2,500 freshmen in a 
total enrollment of 15,000 students at the University of Florida i«JLl be 
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adiBltted* In other words, our universities have definitely devel<^ed 
a policy of controlling their freshmen admission, not only by academic 
adbnission standards, but also by nunbers* Florida has one new 
university opening next fall Which will not offer freshmen or sophomore 
work, Florida Anantic Oniversity, at Boca Raton, In 1967 the new 
University of Wt;3t Florida at Pensacola will open without freshman and 
sophomore classes. 

This developneac has come about gradually but in some respects now 
scans to be proceeding very rapidly. Planning was begun in 1955, The 
first of the new junior colleges was (pened in 1957, Previous to 1957 
there were four junior college areas, Florida built its present progran 
on top of those four. By fall 1964 there will be nineteen junior college 
areas in operation. The final plan which will be effected before 1970 
envisions junior colleges within commuting distauce of 99 per cent of the 
state's hi^ school graduates. There will be twenty-ei^t junior college 
areas. 

Florida's junior college program has n one in Which state 
responsibility for the program has been heavily emphasized, althou^ 
we have believed and worked almost continuously in develcping local 
control over our junior colleges. It is, in other words, the state's 
responsibility to see that its citizens are educated. The institutional 
control is at the local level; the inplementation of the basic purpose 
is achieved at that level, 

A recent publication of the educational policies commission caused 
quite a lot of comment around the country. In the final chipter there 
is a quotation thich goes as follows: 

If the individual freedom is the American ideal, if it is 
Increasingly pertinent to the social well being, the common 
practice of eriing one's education at the hi^ school level 
cannot be defended. It should be public policy to promote 
the universalization of educational cpportunity beyond the 
hi^ school. The ideal would not by this policy be guaranteed 
for all Americans but a large and indispensable step toward it 
would be taken. 

This inpXementation of the American dream of educational opportunity 
for all is in reality not new to those of us vho have worted in the 
areas of public education for many years. Even the founding fathers 
of our country, Thomas Jefferson and others, considered education 
essential to the development of citizenship. We have since that time 
found tliat education is also essential to the development of economic 
stability, not only for the individual but for society in general. 

Responsibility for education In the United States has traditionally 
been a state responsibility. In most instances states have followed 
through by assigriing a portion of the responsibility for education to 
the lo^el school districts. In some instances the responsibility has 
been aissigned to townships and in other instances to counties. In all 
cases, howavsr, a local school district has been responsible for some 
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designated level of education. Ilie state at the sane time has assumed 
and accepted the responsibility for overall planning and for making 
certain that all individuals within a state have equal opportunity to 
take advantage of education. The state then has a very definite and 
specific responsibility for the growth and development of post-high 
school educati as well as for the basic education of learning to 
read and write. 

You will note from the statement of the Educational Policies 
Comnission that we have extended this concept of local responsibility 
beyond the level which has been previously accepted. Universality of 
oppojrtunity would require some version of educational opportunity at 
the post-hi^ school level. In the beginning most persons were comnitted 
to the idea that the state should see to it ihat every individual learned 
to read and write. This requirement was later formalized more directly 
by requiring everyone to coo^lete at least six, then later ei^t, years 
of education. The requirement was extended to the hi^ school level 
after secondary schools began to develop in the early and the latter 
part of the 19th century. Hie famous Kalamazoo case made it clear that 
a state could also assume tax support responsibility for hi^ school 
education. Referral was made earlier to the land grant college act 
which placed the state squarely in the middle of providing hi^er educa- 
tion. 



Hie United States is now facing the problem related to extending 
educational opportunity beyond that vhich has been available during the 
past century. As a matter of fact, we mi^t s£^ that we are now at the 
place in the development of post-^igh school education where we were in 
Ihe development of hi^ school education during the 1890 *s and early 
1900*8. Also, just as the past generation was expected to complete the 
ei^lh grade, with an increasing mirber esqpected tocontinue into hi^ 
school, so our present generation is expected to con^lete high school 
with an increasing number expected to ccmtinue into post-hi^ school 
education. 

There are some decisions idiich a state must reach if it is going 
to accept this responsibility— decisions which Florida has reached and 
idiich every other state must consider. Some states have large numbers 
of four-year colleges already in operation along with a few junior 
colleges. Other states have very few four-yeiu: colleges and no junior 
colleges. Still other states have developed area technical schools 
vdiich are already clamoring for additional "status” in the over~13, 
educational program. Some states have been able to conduct compre- 
hensive and thorough studies for their needs in hi^ education and 
as a result are developing excellent plans for meeting these needs. 
Other states still permit ”topsy-like” growth to occur. It seems that 
all states, however, must SRSucie a responsibility in answering four 
basic questions. 

First, a state must decide to vhat extent it will be willing to 
accept responsibility for post-high school education. North Carolina 
and Florida have accepted this responsibility for post-hi^ school 
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education, making it available to everyone possible. 

Second, the state must decide how great the diversity of educational 
opportunity will be needed. This is where the idea of selective admis- 
sion comes in. Universities are in the position to use selective 
admission requ. .ements idien liie universities have ^fto^ their prograns 
80 that Ihey can select"51iose^or admission who are going into inose 
programs . Until tiiat time universities may have no ri^t to limit 
admissions. But >hat is the difference in the selective admission of 
a student before he enters and selecting a student during his first 
semester by Ihe process of elimination? Selective admission procedures 
in Florida have been applied at the university level so that less than 
40 per cent of the hi^ school graduates are eligible to enter the 
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an alternate path to further education. They have been able to go to 
a junior college and by proving their ability there can then enter the 
senior institutions at the junior level. 

There is some discussion now of having additional selectivi'ty at 
the junior level. This idea meets with a great deal of objection and 
it is doubtful that it will go through until there has been a great deal 
of clarification. As long as the paths are open and students are selected 
in terms of the puxposes of the institution, selectivity taken on a 
different character. Thus, a diversity of educational opportunity is 
necessary. By diversity v« mean the university diould do what univer- 
sities normally are expected to do: prepare professimial people as 
we?J. as provide the general liberal arts educational associated with 
the bachelor of arts degree and advanced degrees of the masters and 
doctoral level. Diversity also means that junior colleges must do what 
junior colleges are siqpposed to do; the three functions of vocational- 
technical education, continued adult education, and the education 
associated wilh the first two years of college— both general education 
and pre-professional in nature. 

It means also that junior colleges must remain junior colleges. 

They cannot ever become four-year institutions because When they do 
th^ are no longer junior colleges and a gap has been created in this 
diversity of education «hich a state has previously decided is important. 

Third, a state must decide whether or not it is important that it 
utilize human as well as natural resources. This ccuntxy has placed 
great en^hasis upon conservation of resources since the early 1900 *s 
when Theodore Roosevelt gave impetus to the conservation of natural, 
resources. Quite often, however, we tend to forget our greatest 
natural resource is the human being. The exan^le given earlier is 
quite vivid if one thinks of a country with limited natural resources 
and great use of human resources. There are countries, such as Brazil, 
idiich have great natural resources but have not developed their human 
resources. If a state decides tiiat it is important to conserve its 
human resources, it must provide opportunities for its young people to 
be educated. 
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Fourth, a state must examine very carefully tiie traditional and 
historic factors in the development of public education in that state 
and determine vhich are important and should be preserved and idiich 
should be discarded. North Carolina, for example, has a considerable 
amount of centr'^lization in controlling its junior college program. Wiis 
is traditional xn North Carolina; it operates very similar controls in 
grades 1 through 12. Florida on the other hand has a good am< unt of 
local control over its junior colleges. This is traditional in Florida 
and operates the same way in grades 1 through 12. In Florida, for example, 
about 55 to 60 per cent of the support for junior colleges comes from the 
state, but the control is at the local level. In the public school system 
about 50 per cent of the support comes from state taxation, but again the 
control is at the local level. Such a plan is a tradition that Florida 
has tried to preserve in its program and \diich differs from other programs. 

There are probably three answers that any one state might give to 
the problem of the increasing number of young people vdio are coming into 
higher education and vdio want and need higher education. The first answer 
would be to limit the number of students who would be permitted to attend 
college. This could be done at least two ways; (l) b; raising require- 
ments so that only a small number of students can be admitted, liiat is, 
by selective admission or (2) by raising tuition cost so that only a few 
parents could afford to send their youngster to college. A number of 
states have tried both of these plans. For example, the University of 
Virginia, a public university, charges fees that are almost as hi^ if 
not rtiffber ttan a good number of private institutions around the country. 
This is a policy vdiich eliminates some people from being able to attend 
Idle institution. 

A second answer that could be used to settle the problem of increasing 
numbers of young people is to build more colleges and universities so 
that more people can continue beyond the high school. This solution 
would be a costly one and would not provide a much better answer to the 
problem than we already have. For example, this plan would admit 1,000 
students, keeping only 700 for longer than one semester, eliminating 
another 300 before they finish the sophomore year. Finally, only about 
300 out of tile 1,000 that started will graduate. This plan would keep 
the cost down only a very little by eliminating students as they progress 
but it would raise the cost in the long run because there would have to 
be a lot of these institutions established. 

A third possible answer would be to pro ;ide a variety of educational 
opportunity beyond the hi^ school. 

It is doubtful that in most states people will accept the first 
answer, that is, to eliminate students. If the second answer is accepted, 
and some places seem to be trying this, it would force a large number of 
students into educational activities which they undoubtedly will fail to 
complete, either because of the lack of ability, lack of interest, or lack 
of aptitude. In other words, the answer is not merely to make more facil- 
ities available. The junior college program is not merely trying to make 
more higher education available; rather it is trying to make a diversity 
of higher education available. Hi^er education must meet the needs of 
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society at more than one level- We must have educational institutions 
that will provide education for scientists, for engineers, for teachers, 
and for other professions. We must have other institutions that require 
fewer years to complete, offering training for those occupations that are 
referred to as semi-professional, technicians and large numbers of 
specialized occupations. We also need institutions idiich will provide 
education for the skilled and semi-skilled workers. Four-year colleges 
and universities are becoming increasingly selective, and this has made 
possible the growth of other institutions to which students may go. A 
system of higher education must be flexible enough for each student to 
reach the highest level vdiich his aptitude and performance requires. 
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post hi^ school education, there are probably three steps vdiich should 
be involved in development of an implementation of this idea. These 
steps involve, first of all, a comprehensive analysis of post-hi^ 
school educational needs in the state. This is not difficult to do and 
most people have pertinent figures already at hand. The second step 
involves the development of local surveys \diich help determine the 
specific educational needs of a locality within a state. And *diis is 
the process idiich we have been following for the last seven years. A 
recent survey in Florida found that in a particular county more than 
100 graduates of the local high school were attending junior colleges 
out of the county because they could not go to I3ie university in their 
home town. There is need for a junior college, in other words, in 
Tallahassee idiere two state universities exist. These facts could not 
have been determined without a carefully planned local survey. Ihe 
third step involved in establishing junior colleges or two-year 
institutions would be to follow through on the implementation of Ihese 
first two steps. The first step identifies the needs in a state, the 
second step the needs in a locality, and the third step the actual 
establishment and starting an institution. 



There are several factors vdiich must be considered as a junior 
college program is established in a state: (l) There must be some 

agency at the state level which has the overall responsibility for 
planning. (2) Assurance should be made that the junior colleges will 
offer a wide variety of programs. If the junior colleges limit their 
program to academic courses or to certain types of occupations, they 
are not comprehensive junior colleges and are in some measure doomed to 
failure. There are many examples around the country \here junior 
colleges have withered on the vine because they refused to establish 
broad programs. (3) Junior colleges must be in a position to 
coordinate post-high school education in local areas. In other words, 
there should be some spot in a local area vhere people can get help, 
no matter vhat their educational needs may be. ' (4) Junior colleges 
must be considered as institutions that have worth and dignity of their 
own. They are not little universities getting ready to develop into 
four-year colleges. They are not high schools that have added two 
years of work. They are not second-class institutions. They have a 
reason for being. Unless the junior college is approached in this way 
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its growth and development is likely to be restricted from the beginning. 
(5) There must be adequate financial support for junior colleges. 
Adequate financial support is necessary to secure qualified teachers and 
to provide facilities needed for this level of education. (6) The 
faculty in a junior college must be paid salaries in keeping with ihat 
junior college faculty members are esqpected to do. (7) If Junior 
colleges are to provide an alternate opportunity for young people, 
they cannot set up the sane admission requirements ihich universities 
set up. Admission to a junior college should be an open process there 
anyone can find some educational opportunity thich is a value to him or 
else find a wav of getting to an educational opportunity thich is of 
value. And (8} There should be formal as well as informal avenues set 
lip ngQitr»0 sirticiilHirioii ssnos!^ jizsLOsr colXs^ss nncl ssnilcir • 

The development of hi^er education in a S'^''t8 is Incomplete until 
a sound and comprehensive cononunity junior college program is developed. 
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PROGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA FOR POST^^HIGH SCHOOL AGE YOUTH AND ADULTS* 



Fred L. Wellman 

Assistant Professor of Education 
Auburn University 



Post-high school youth and adults in the state of California have 
numerous opportunities to continue their education. The state university, 
the state colleges, the community junior colleges, the private colleges 
and universities, and the adult schools are available to help youth and 
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Hie University of California now has nine campuses spread throu^- 
out the state, with three of these campuses (at San Diego, Santa Cruz, 
and Irvine) opening as general branches of the university for the first 
time within the next year or two. The emphasis at the various branches 
of the University of California is strongly oriented toward the liberal 
arts, the sciences, and the professional schools. 

The University of California Extension Division reaches a large 
number of post-high school youth and adults throu^ a broad program of 
extension courses offered throu^out the state. Approximately 205,000 
individual registrations were expected in the 1963-64 school year through 
University Extension in about 5,000 programs of all types. 

The California State College Syst .. now includes at least sixteen 
different campuses and also is develop j..ig new campuses rapidly. In 
earlier years the state colleges emphasized vocational education and 
teacher training, but now they have developed broad academic programs 
to supplement their offerings. 

The State College Extension Division is not as large as the Univer- 
sity Extension, but the State College Extension serves approximately 
30,000 persons in about 1,000 different classes throughout the state. 

There are many notable private institutions of higher education 
in California — ^both universities and colleges— and some of these 
institutions— such as Stanford University, the University of Southern 
California, and the Claremont colleges— serve a large number of post- 
hi^ school youth and adults. Of course, the emphasis for the most 
part in these institutions is on the liberal arts, the sciences, and 



Address made to the Conference in Meeting Educational Needs for 
Post-Hi^ School Age Youth and Adults, Auburn University, Auburn, Ala- 
bama, June 22, 1964. 
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the professional schools. There are also some private vocational and 
technical schools, but tiiese are relatively small in number and insigni- 
ficant in the total program of higher education in the state. 



Conmunity Junior CoUeges 



I. my estimation the most phenomenal program for post-high school 
youth and adults in the state of California is the public community 
junior college. These institutions sometimes are called city colleges, 
community colleges, junior colleges, or just plain "colleges”. The state 
of California now has more than twice as many public community junior 
colleges and six times as many students in these colleges as any other 
state in the nation. As a matter of fact, California had almost one- 
half of the total number of students in public junior colleges throughout 
the nation this past year according to the statistics published by the 
American Asso^ iition of Junior Colleges in the 1964 Junior College 
Directory . In October, 1963, the public community junior colleges in 
California reported 389,538 students were enrolled in their programs. 

Of this number a little over one-third were full-time students, and 
slightly less than two-thirds were part-time students. 

Whereas the private senior colleges and universities served a 
comparatively large number of post high school youth and adults, there 
are only a few private junior colleges and they serve an almost insigni- 
ficant number of students— only 1,072 full-time and part-time students 
were reported for the private junior colleges in October, 1963. When 
we remember that the public community junior colleges in tne state 
served almost 390,000 students, we can judge the popularity of these 
public post-high school institutions in California. 

It is also interesting to note that approximately 49 per cent of 
the age group for college freshmen in California are reportedly enrolled 
in college. It has also been reported that about 80 per cent of these 
college freshmen are in the community junior colleges. In addition, 65 
per cent of the college sophomores and 83 per cent of all unclassified 
college students (adults usually) are also enrolled in the community 
junior colleges. 

What accounts for the popularity and success of these public com- 
munity junior colleges in California? That is not easy to answer, but 
these colleges have generally benefitted from favorable legislation and 
public support. In turn, the community junior colleges have developed 
a broad range of educational programs to serve the educational needs of 
many post-high school youth and adults in their local communities. 

These colleges have not limited themselves to one type of curriculum, 
but have developed comprehensive educational programs. And the graduates 
of these programs have usually been very successful on the job and in 
further educational studies. 

The first state law, known as the Caminetti Act of 1907, merely 
permitted high schools to establish a junior college to offer the first 
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two years of post-high school education. Fresno High School in 1910 was 
the first school to take advantage of this legislation by establishing a 
junior college— although they only had three teachers and a handful of 
students when they first started. Santa Barbara in 1911, Los Angeles in 
1912, Fullerton and Bakersfield in 1913, and other high schools soon 
took advantage of this permissive legislation to eatablish junior colleges. 
For the most part these early junior colleges were really part of the 
secondary school system — grades thirteen and fourteen — as they usually 
utilized the high school facilities and staff members. 

Vocational and technical training v^as added to the curriculum by 
those school boards that saw a need for it. In 1915 and 1917 additional 
county an VI slate aid was aHulteu fox' these local institutions and the 
number of junior colleges continued to increase. Nevertheless, there 
were still a relatively small number of students enrolled in these junior 
colleges by 1921 when legislation was enacted vhich permitted the estab- 
lishment of the independent junior college district. 

There are several types of organizational patterns for public 
community junior colleges in California. These include the (1) high 
school district operating a junior college, (2) the unified school 
district with a ju^iior college, and (3) the independent junior college 
district. However, there are really two types of independent junior 
college districts— idiose with a common board and common superintendent 
(common with a local school district) and those with a separate board 
and a separate superintendent. 

The number of high school districts operating junior colleges is 
rapidly decreasing in California, although this was the original type 
of junior college organization authorized back in 1907. In 1955 there 
were sixteen (16) of these high school districts operating junior 
colleges, but the number dropped to five (5) last year, and next year 
only ti'?o high school districts— both in rural areas— will probably 
operate junior colleges. Current law no longer permits a hi^ school 
district to establish a new junior college, although those high school 
districts presently operating junior colleges may continue to do so 
until a reorganization takes place in the area. 

Unified school districts were also permitted to operate junior 
colleges. In this case there was a common board of education and a 
consnon central administration for kindergarten through the junior 
college. In 1955 thirteen (13) unified school districts operated 
junior colleges, while last year only ten (lO) unified districts 
operated junior colleges and next year probably only eight (8) 
unified districts will operate junior colleges. 

The most popular type of organizational pattern for public com- 
munity junior colleges in California is now the independent junior 
college district. In 1955 there were tv^enty-four (24) independent 
junior college districts. This number increased to fifty-one (51) last 
year and will probably be fifty-six (56) next year. However, it is 
interesting to note that California has two types of independent junior 
college district — tdiose with a common board and common superintendent 
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wilii the local public school system and tiiose with a sep<irate board and 
separate superintendent from any other lo-icd public school district. 

To aiy \iay of thinking, the independent juiior college district idiich 
share a common hoard and common superinteicient v;ith the local elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are really a vaz'iation of the unified school 
district system. However, t? e trend for the future is toward the com- 
pletely independent junior college distriot with a separate board and 
a s^arate superintendent. 

You will note that if the number of districts in California opera- 
ting junior colleges are added together, the total is sixty-six (66) 
districts. However, this does not mean that there are only sixty-six 
public community junior colleges in the state of California. Many of 
these districts have more than one junior college or more than one campus, 
and the number of these multi— cao^us juni<3r college districts is rspidly 
growing. For instance, the junior college district for the city of Los 
Angeles already operates seven (7) junior colleges, and they are presently 
planning for several additional junior colleges. San Diego, Long Beach, 
Orange Coast, Ventura, San Mateo, and Foothill are ' .ong the junior 
college districts vhich currently have tW3 or more can^uses, or they are 
in the process of est^lishing two or more campuses within the next year 
or so. Other junior colleges operate ext<3nsion centers where junior 
college classes are offered to citizens in remote sections of the dis- 
trict. 

There are in excess cf seventy public community junior colleges in 
California now and the nuniber is rapidly .increasing. The Aoierican 
Association of Junior Colleges listed seventy-one (71) public junior 
colleges in the 1964 Junior College Directory, but this list does not 
include all of the new districts nor does it include some of the multi- 
campus junior colleges. 

The sizes of the public community junior colleges in California 
vary greatly, but generally they are amon^f the largest in the nation. 
Twelve of these colleges each have a tota]. enrollment over 10,000 
students (part-time and full-time) vhile orly seven are under 1,000 in 
total enrollment as of October, 1963. They vary in size from 234 at 
Lassen College and 295 at Palo Verde College to 16,241 at Los Angeles 
City College (the largest of the seven colleges in the city of Los 
Angeles) and 24,388 reported for Long Beadi City College, althou^ Long 
Beach's total includes about 19,000 part-time students. 

The goal in California is to include all of the area of the state 
within a junior college district by 1967, although the goal was 
originally set for 1965. At the present time only about one-half of 
the area of the state is within a junior college district, but this 
includes practically all of the most popui.ated sections yf the state. 

There are no tuition, no matriculation, and no * registration fees 
required for residents of the state vdio attend a public community junior 
college — ^but that does not mean that tasqpayers in areas of the state 
vhich are net in a junior college district: do not have to pay taxes for 
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junior college operations* Everyone, of course, peys state taxes and 
tiie conmunity junior colleges receive ai>oiit twenty-five per cent (2^) 
of liieir income from the state (the Master Plan to be mentioned later 
in this paper recoranends 45 per cent)* Local districts thus p^ about 
75 per cent of the costs* Hoi^ver, it is also interesting to note that 
by law the local areas ihich are not in a junior college district also 
must have a special property tax to p^ the costs of students from these 
areas who enroll in a junior college. These out-of-district costs paid 
the local taxpayers — ^not the students — in non-junior college district 
areas include a conputed share of the operating costs plus $300 annually 
per student for cspital costs* 

The only costs to students are the student activity fees (idiich 
usually amounts to $10 or $15 per year), plus books and st^plies* In 
addition, the junior colleges do not operate school buses, because most 
of the students use their own cars or public transportation to come to 
college at times that fit their schedule* Very few of the junior colleges 
in California operate dormitories as these colleges are truly commiter- 
type community junior colleges* Needless to say, the availability of 
this low-cost type of hi^er education has been one of the factors 
responsible for its great popularity* 

It might be mentioned that next year for the first time, out-of-state 
students vho carry six or more hours of work per semester in these public 
community junior colleges will be required to piy tuition (I believe 
$10*20 per semester hour for next year)* In ak^it.on, some of the junior 
colleges also charge a small fee (often $2 to $5 per course) for adults 
taking work at the junior college* 

One remarkable factor about these public community junior colleges 
in California is that most of them are truly comprehensive community 
junior colleges* Th^ have developed <3ducational programs to serve a 
large nunber of their local citizens, including the following fuctions 
commonly attributed to a community junior college: 

1) The liberal arts, sciences, and preprofessional courses to 
prepare students for transfer to the state university, or 
state colleges, or private colleges* 

2) Technical and vocational education to prepare students for 
occupational !..>>3itions immediately upon graduation from the 
''oUege. 

3) General education for the development of individuals into 
better citizens, better workers, and better individuals* 

4) Mult and continuing education to help local residents 
develop life-long learning* 

5) Guidance and counseling services to help the students 
determine their life goals and the appropriate educational 
programs to prepare for these life goals. 



6) Comnuni'ty services (usually of a non-classroon nature) 
including cultural, recreational, and conmuuity develop- 
ment prograns for all residents of tiie comnunity. 

Some of the coomuniti’ junior colleges m£^ eiq>ha8ize one function more 
lhan others, especially during the early years their existence, but 
generally most of them soon develop a con^rdiensive educational 'progran* 
Advisory committees of local businessmen and citizens are frequently 
established to help the college develop each of the technical- vocational, 
adult, and coomunit^ service programs in order to meet the needs of the 
local camnunity^ Close articulation with the senior colleges and uni= 
'/ersities is estsblished in the development of the university-parallel, 
'transfer curriculims. 

In some areas of California there are a number of adult high schools 
or adult evening schools vhich serve the residents of the community also* 
In these areas, the public community junior college usually offers only 
'what is called graded, college-level and college-credit classes ihilc. 
the adult schools offer vhat is called the ungraded, less than college- 
level classes. There are also e. few junior colleges, such as Los Angeles 
Trade-Technical College, vhich specialize in the tec'inical or vocational 
currlculuns, but they al8c> offez* other types of curriculims and the trenc! 
is toward developing a mozs com|rehansive program in these colleges also. 
The fact that these community jinior colleges are cooprdiensive can 
easily be seen the large numl>er of part-time and adult students idiidi 
they serve md the large nucher and variety of curricultms and courses 
offered by each college. 

One can not discuss the educational nrogran in California for post- 
high school youth and adu].ts without commenting on the Master Plan and 
the Coordinating Council t?6r Hi{^er Education. 

Thrmigh the years thctre hai^e been a number of surveys of higher 
education in California, but none of them have had the far-reaching 
effect as the last major survey., called the Master Plan for Hl^er Educa- 
tion in California for !9<>0-197i). Many of the recommendations of this 
survQ^ on the needs in higher education for the state were adopted into 
law by the 1960 state legiLslatujre and are now being implimented. 

One of the outcomes c>f the Master Plan was the inclusicmi of the 
junior colleges in Califoimia asj part of the system of higher education* 
In the past, the junior colleges had been considered as part of the 
secondary schools in the local public school system, and there are still 
some persons and some regulations which continue to treat the community 
junior college in this \tay. However, the trend as stated in the Master 
Plan is to consider the c<«inunily junior colleges as one segment of the 
tripartite of public higher education in the state of California along 
with the state university and tiie state colleges. Incidentally, control 
of the state colleges in I960 w<is transferred from the State D^artment 
of Education to a newly establiihed and separate Board of Trustees for 
the California State CoU<jges. However, statewide 3iq»e\vision of the 
community junior colleges still remains in the Bureau r f Junior College 
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Education within the State Department or Education, although there are 
some persons vdio wish to establish a separate state board for the junior 
colleges. Most junior college administrators in California oppose this 
step at the present time. The University of California is under the 
control of the Board of Regents. 

To coordinate these three segments of public higlier education in 
California (state university, state colleges, and public junior colleges) 
and to serve as sort of a ”super board of higher education in the state”, 
the Coordinating Council for Higher Education was established as a result 
of the Master Plan. The Coordinating Council consists of fifteen members 
(15)— three each representing the state university, the state colleges, 

‘^e junior colleges, the independent colleges, and three citizens. The 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education has three primary functions: 

1) To differentiate the functions for public institutions of 
hi^er education in California. 

2) To improve the locatr.or of new canqpuses for all three seg- 
ments and provide for the geographical distribution of 
services. 

3) To distribute financial aid and recomnend the level of 
state support for each institution. 

The Coordinating Council makes its recomnendations directly to the 
State Board of Education, and so far it has been very helpful in deter- 
mining the role that the junior colleges, the state colleges, and the 
state university is to play in the state of California. Of course, there 
are some differences of opinion among the various segments of higher 
education, but the Coordinating Council helps to solve these problems 
by taking a look at the total picture for hi^er education in the state. 

It is interesting to note that no state college or state university 
in California is supposed to establish a lower division (the freshmen 
and sophomore course offerings) until a comnunity junior college has 
been established in the area. This demonstrates that there is an under- 
standing in California of the complementary role of these various 
institutions of public hi^er education and the cooperation that is 
needed to serve the post-hi^ school educational needs of the youth and 
adults in the state. 

The Master Plan also established admission policies and regulations 
for the state university and the state colleges. Only the top one-eighth 
(12^) of all graduates of public high schools may enter the state univer- 
sity directly upon graduation from high school, and only tiie top one-third 
(33-1/3%) mey enter the state colleges directly upon high school gradua- 
tion. Ihe junior colleges usually accept (l) aiy hi^ school graduate 
or ( 2 ) any person eighteen years of age or older who can profit from 
instruction. For various financial or social reasons, maiy of the top 
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high school graduates first attend a junior college and then transfer to 
the state colleges or state university. Many students, not eligible to 
attend the state colleges or state university imnediately after high 
school graduation are abls to attend the community junior college to 
develop a good academic grade record and then transfer to the state 
college or university for their upper division work. 

In summary, I wish to say that the public community junior colleges 
have been very successful in accomplishing their goals in the state of 
California. They serve a large number of part-time and full-time students — 
both youth and adults. Mmny of these persons would not have an opportunity 
to continue their education were it not for the public community junior 
colleges with their low-cost but effective ccmiprehensive educational pro- 
grams. Ihe public community junior colleges are now becoming recognized 
as part of the system of public higher education in Ihe state, and thus 
are able to increase their service to the state and its citizens. 






OVERVIEW OF STATE PLANS IN ALABiiMA FOR TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND 

JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION* 

Austin R. Meadows 

Al<abama State Superintendent of Education 



Our present state administration is going to make history on a 
number of tilings, but especially on a bieakthrough program in trade 
school education and junior college education. One of the things that 
makes this program so Important is that it takes the lid off the educa- 
tion of youngsters in the State of Alabfma. It gives the teenage 
youngsters of this state a real reason for going throu^ hi^ school. 

'Hie purpose of this trade school and juniior college program is to blanket 
ihe state with educational opportunities that go b^ond the high school. 
Our economic society, and I think very veil of our social culture, now 
ireally places a premium on education beyond the high school as never 
before and as probably never anticipated before. 

Now psychologically and philosophically these things are tremen- 
dously ia^ortant. A youngster needs to know that he can continue his 
education and this applies to adults too. However, this program is 
primarily for our youth. America has been known as the land of oppor- 
trunity as people came to America for economic opportunity. There are 
£ttill many frontiers here. 

This program of trade schools and junior colleges is attenq^jing to 
tilanket the vhole state so that trade schools and junior colleges will 
be witiiin commuting distance of every youngster. It is carrying out 
our philoso^y of economic opportunity in the land of opportunity for 
£ill. It, also, is carrying out the American dream that helped to make 
this country vhat it is todey. We would not have come this far without 
our public education. 

What we are saying ri^t here in Alabama with this program is that 
Ald)iama needs the talents of every youngster— all of the talents fully 
developed. We need to find out ihat these talents are — that^s a part 
of tiie testing program. I got a thrill out of being able to work to 
launch our state-wide testing program in the 8th grade and the 11th 
grade. Ihe purpose of this testing program was to help each and every 
youngster to identify his or her talents and then maike the wisest use 
of ttiose talent:s. Educators can help these youngsters to reap a rich 
rewaurd from analyzing their talents and finding out what they can do 
with these talents in the future. 



^Address made to the Spring Conference of the Alabama Association of 
School Administrators, Auburn University., Auburn, Alabama, April 27, 1964. 
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T1];£i name oir tJi6 stat© agancy in Alabama with control over the trade 
schools and juniLor colleges is the Alabama Trade School and Junior College 
Autiiori.ly* /U land deeds must be deeded to the Alabama Trade School 
and Jurii'or College Authority in order to operate. The law states that 
vdieu ms ag€iTiCy has finished up its ^>ork end is no longer organized 
Ihen tiic schools} the land sites ^ and all facilities will be the proper 
of the irtate juiat like it is now in regular hi^ school buildings vhere 
it is deeded to the state. This authority in its last meeting voted to 
go ahead and sell $7,500,000 worth of bonds so v/e could get started on 
the buiillding prograa. They also approved tentative allocations of funds 
for tii.s individual "txade schools and junior colleges. Later, this 
author;! ty will have to legally allot the money, but Ihere was an alloca- 
tion £»o Ihe plans and specifications could be steirted for this program. 



Tlie plans and specifications for these programs in all of these 
centers all over the state requiriJ that there be a master plan of vhat 
to anticipaite vhen the program is fully developed. Then the 
specifications would be drawn up :Ln terms of this master plan. We hope 
to build Wh.at ve can build now in each and every one of those centers 
wiidi the provision tha*t as needs develop later and as funds become 
avarllahle for building purposes, ‘the building can be in terms ^ 
maatei' plan— not just be a **hodge podge” of something you didn t think 
of originally. We are progressing in that dlxection although it will 
tall® s<jme time for Ihese specifications to be dravjn ug and for the pro- 
visions to be made before letting the contract. The building commission 
itselif is headed up by the director, Mr. Rutland, who is in charge of 
havin(!^ the plans and specifications drawn vqp. They estimate that they 
hope 1::i) start letting contracts in three to four months. After letting 
ttie cojitract, of course, construction on the buildings needs to start. 
Nidw tJuj plan is to have all the plans and specifications ready for all 
the centers wi'thout holding on one, two, or three centers. 



course, I make the recommendation and argument that certainly to 
ihe e:ctent possible, the junior college in Northwest Alabana is going to 
take preference, and I think it ou^t to take preference becaase it is 
alTGSMilly in operatione They have students there and I think ^ 
ought to be pushed forward. This junior college in Northwest Alcana 
also ll:tas an appropriation to operate the school. Now, as a matter of 
recori;], there is only $300,000 ^ipropriated annually for Ihe operation 
of these schools. You can readi3.y see that if you hire presi^ts and 
directors for all of these schools on a full-time basis now, that would 
absofib most of that money. So tdie State Board of Education is not employ 
ing directors for all of the trade schools. 

Jhe State Board of Education has recently employed Mr. Dorsey H^es 
without assigning him to any pari:icular trade school. Mr. Dorsey Ha3mes 
will i»iork as the administrative <jxecutive for the trade schools program. 
Now hllr. Otto Smith has already been employed for the trade school to 
Jeff Carson County to the Bessemer cut-off area; he went to work on April 
16. Dr. Kermit Johnson was kind enou^ to release him to begin this 
progi'SBi. Mr. Solon Gregg has been appointed director of the trade 
school at Hamilton, Alabama, to Marion County; he is to start work on 

June I. 
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Together with Mr. Hulsey, Mr. 0, P. Richardson, and Ihe swcplus 
people at Attalla, we plan to search the country to get all of the 
surplus property brought to Attalla and stored there there they can 
take care of it until time comes to allot the equipment to different 
places a& :;7seded. In that way we hope that we can get millions of 
worth of surplus property for the trade schools and also for technical 
educationc 

The State Board of Education has enoployed Or. Kiox from the Bridge- 
port-Stephenson area as president of one of the junior colleges without 
designating vhere he will be. He is going to help do the same job for 
junior colleges on surplus property and planning that is going to be 
done for the trade schools except we do not anticipate that there will 
be much machinery needed for the junior colleges; certainly not the 
heavy type machinery that can be used in the trade school. 

It is entirely possible that these people iho will be working with 
Mr. Ingram helping out the surplus property people at Attalla msy be 
able to save some money in the purchasing of certain other school equip- 
ment and supplies. We are going to investigate this possibility to the 
fullest and we will go as far as we can to get ready for the opening of 
the new trade schools. Of course, the state appropriations— even if you 
did not employ any more directors and any more presidents— would not be 
enough to operate more than one trade school or junior college. 

One part of the program, I thixik, is of special interest. Under 
the present plan the junior college at Gadsden, Alabama, is to be a 
technical institute offering technical courses that could be accepted 
as credit elsevhere provided we abide by proper standards of instruction 
and equipment and give work that certainly would justify the other 
colleges of accepting these courses. We would have to work an of this 
out as nothing has been worked out on it yet; and if it had been, it 
would probably be wrong anywsy. 

There are a lot of changes that are needed in education. I am sure 
you read the speech of Dr. Mel Bentley ihere he said there must be a 
revolution in education. I think he is applying his statements to the 
high school and certainly we are having a revolution in that respect. 

He said that schools and teachers were to blame for the drop-outs in 
the high schools. However, they are not to be blamed here in Alabama, 
not for the high percentage of drop-outs that we have, as wc certainly 
have hi^ily qualified people in secondary schools. We have as hi^ly 
trained people in secondary schools as the average of the nation, and 
these teachers in the high schools are trying to do a wonderful job. 

They are keenly interested in the drop-out problem. We are having to 
overcome a resistance in this state that is not an intended resistance. 
We are having to overcome a resistance on the part of parents to having 
their children complete high school, parents who did not go through 
hi^ school and idio, themselves, do not understand high school. They 
are not intentionally resisting but they are doing it by not helping 
with the total program. We had a speaker at the Alabama Education 
Association vho spoke to us about the trouble in Georgia that he had 
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helped to overcome because parents have not understood the need for hi^ 
schools* A lot of tl" i parents of children who drop out of school after 
the eiglJith grade have not understood the high school. We haven’t been 
able to inform them enough as they did not go through Viigh school them- 
selves. If they were unsuccessful in the things they tried to take in 
high school, they didn’t like it 5 and people just don’t do much about 
things they don’t like. You don’t usually play games you don’t like, 
no matter what it is; and you are going to quit that: giJme pretty soon 
unless you’re mighty, mighty tough. 

Perhaps one of the problems we are going to ha^'e is the motivation 
of parents on this program. I anticipate that soma of the parents will 
think that the youngsters ou^t to get out of high school pretty early 
and go on into a trade school. That is; not the puc|)ose of the trade 
schools. It is not the purpose of the trade schools, as we understand 
it, to encourage anybody to quit the regular high school progran to go 
into something because they don’t particularly like the high school 
program. We think tl.ai the youngsters will need tiie high school pro- 
gram. About 95 per cent of the youngsters that get into the 8 th grade 
can do a good job in some phase of high school work., and I thihk Idiat 
will help them tremendously for idiis program. The better high school 
educated people we have, the better trade school people we will have. 
Most trade school directors would rather have high school graduates in 
trade schools than non-high school graduates. 

The master plan will start off with building units that you must 
have, like the office and a place for people to have lunches. !Ihe 
junior colleges must have some provisions for teaching physical fitness. 
One of our schools got started without too much guidance. Mr. (Slasgow, 
the president, vdio is a mighty good man, got starired out there and the 
firct thing I heard about he had a star basketball coach to come :ln 
as his first member of the faculty. Now I don’t laiow how much of that 
for which he is responsible and if he is. I’ll sh -ue the blame with 
him becauise I didn’t inform him or talk to him about guiding him away 
from that. Now we are not developing junior colleges to set up baslcet- 
ball gymnasiums and just play basketball, but we must have a physical 
fitness program. I’m using that as one of the ILLustrations of planning. 
Nobody planned a thing for him and he had to do tlie best he could. Now 
if you were to get the famous roiond-ball man from Kientucky to ccrnie down 
here and you put him in a junior college, that wouid not build a junior 
college. Junior college students are not coming to junior college to 
see basketball and only a few will be able to plaj' basketball so this 
alone is not going to get a student body. After j'cu get a student body, 
bf'iketbaLl may popularize the school, but we cannot build a junior 
college like that now and there is no use kiddliig outselves. Now I’m 
not criticizing that man as he can do an outstandiLng job in physical 
fitness. I’m sure also that Mr. Glasgow does not resent my calling 
attention to this type of planning that is going to need to be done in 
these junior colleges. 




Mr# Statpf is spending full tine on physical fitness programs for 
the state high school course of study, and there is much to be done in 
the physical fitness program. My guess is that about 40 per cent of 
these juni.or college people will go into teaching, and certainly we 
need to be stfirting out with a good physical fitness program. A good 
physical fitness program is a crying need in this state anyway. 

One of tlie things that we need to do is to plot out how many acres 
will, be needed for the different physical fitness programs. We asked 
for a hundred acres for each junior college. Now we are not going to 
get this simount for all of them, but we asked for one hundred acres, 
and we* re getting it for several of them. We* re asking for forty acres 
for the trade schools as a minimum; we* re getting 100 acres for some 
of them, and we won^t get quite forty for some of the rest of them. 

Now then, I think we need to tell the people of this state as best we 
can from our viewpoint vhat the educators think we need this acreage 
for# 



Commjlttees are needed to help work with the high schools and 
colleges planning this junior college program. We have coionmittees 
working on v^iat*s going to be offered in the curriculum based on a 
certain nioonbor of students# 

We ai*e working toward finding deans and, of course, we are working 
towaz^ finding people idio would be directors of trade schools and 
presidents of colleges. You get more applications than you need, but 
you know that the more applications you have, usually the more you 
need to search and find out what are the qualities that are needed for 
this job and who could do the best job. We are mighty well pleased 
with the jiroipress we have made thus far in tiiis total program. 

We*ve got new frontiers in this total program and something that 
we can reeillj; do something with. But all the while let*s remember that 
the great thiLng this new program is going to be doing is saying to all 
youngsters, ’’You have a place to go if you will get througli high school. 

You can go to a trade school or you can go to junior college. The 
doors are open. Your talents are needed and your talents are wanted. 

You have an cbligation to develop your own talents. You have an obliga- 
tion to yourself, and you have an obligation to mankind. You have the 
obligation tc push forward, to do your part in the development of the 
culture of this state, the development of the best political life, the 
best economic life, just the best living possible in this whole situation.** 

We don*t propose any dormitories at any of these new j;)laces whatso- 
ever. The students will have a place they can go to for further education. 
However, they will have to commute to these schools as best they can. 

Now the federal government is proposing to spend about: $1,190,000 
a year for community centers; if it is ever appropriated this money will 
be available. There will be certain requirements including a state plan. 
The Governor has already designated the State Board of £du<;ation as the 
state agency to approve plans i^en appropriations are made, There will 
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be about 10 to 20 pages of regulations for every page of laws in order 
to es^lain the law. 

The proposed allocation for technical education in 1964 is $1,268,000 
for all vocational institutions, Hiat won’t be much of an increase, but 
for the next year it v?ill be twice that, and then for the third year it 
will be $3,752,000, and for liie fourth year $4,756,645. 

Now the people at the national level have done a lot of thinking 
on this and they obtained counsel fran Fred Ingran and other trade 
School directors. Here are some of the tilings that tiiey have changed 
in this law tiiat you will be able to do. First of all, home economics 
has been redefined to include related fields of activity in home economics, 
not just home building. Dieticians could probably fall in the new classi- 
fication, and I*m hoping that school lunch room managers will also be 
included. Now in vocational agriculture the definition is being broad- 
ened to include allied jobs in connection with vocational agriculture. 

That will help in the program. The retraining program has some changes. 

The new law lowers the age from 19 years at the present time to 17 years 
of age. They can start at 17 if they have been out of school for at 
least one year. Now that won’t mean that they can stay out of school 
one year just to -participate in this progran. T^ey are trying to pick 
up the people vho have been out of school for a year and let them come 
in under the training or retraining program. 

Heretofore, the state has had to match 50 per cent of the cost, 
but the new progran requires only one-third matching in 1966; that will 
help the states. This progran allows 20 weeks of allowance to trainees 
vho are taking basic education training instead of ihat tiiey have now. 

Now a very sensible change, I think, has been made in this progran per- 
mitting increases in weekly training allowances to $10 above the state 
unemployment compensation. In other ivords it would be worth $10 a week 
more for this youngster to go on and take this training than it would 
be for him to sit around and draw unemployment compensation. The law 
also allows the trainee 20 hours part-time work without any Toss of 
training allowance. And that gives him a chuice to do sidework along 
with his training and without losing anything , 

There is another item here that’s very vital, I think. The program 
reduces to two years the prior e^erience required for trainees to be 
eligible. The present work law requires three years. I look for that 
to even be reduced down some. In vocational education we tried to 
operate on a suund plan of requiring so many years of experience for 
a teacher to go into teaching trade and industrial education unless the 
teacher finished at a trade school. Now the scientists tell us thar 
probably half of the high school graduates todsy i^ill be working in 
the future on jobs that don’t exist today. It can’t be done. There 
will need to be some modification in the law. Another change is that 
this new law will, permit one member of a family, vhere the head of the 
family is unemployed, to receive a training allowance but there will 
be only one allowance for each family. Heretofore, only the head of 
the family could receive an allowance. These are some of the things in 
trade and industrial education which will open up the doors to this 
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v^ole training progran* 

Help from the federal level and help from the state level will 
permit esqpansion in all directions. Instead of having 45 per cent of 
our youngsters in the ei^th grade dropping out of hi^ school before 
they finish the twelfth grade, this state will move toward vhat some 
of tlie northern states have — 90 and 95 per cent finishing hi^ school 
and then going into the trade school or junior college, V/hen Ihis 
hs^pens then the economy of this state will react to the additional 
skill and training of these people. The economy of this state will 
beKiri to niovc- Last year the total personal income in Alabsm? was 
$5,600,000.000— in 1939 ^t wac on^y $70fi.ooo.600. It is my estimate 
that wilh Ihis progran in ten years the total personal income in 
Alabama will double. It will go over $11,000,000,000 instead of what 
we have todc^, and it could even go much hi^er. In addition, if we 
plow all of this economic gain back into go^ essentials of living 
rather than wasting it on vhisk^, cigarettes, tobacco, and television, 
we'll have a better political life; and we’ll have a much finer and 
higher culture and social life. 

This new progran means a lot of work to us but we enjoy working. 

As I have said many, many times only busy peopl^do tilings. Don't put 
idle people on a committee if you want something done. Put the busiest 
people you can find on it and th^ will get it done. We look forward 
to working with you and look forward to cooperating with you 100 per 
cent in this total progran, I an very thankful that you had the fore> 
si^t in the steering committee to put this down as one of the things 
that you are working awsy on. 




DEVEIOPMENTS W DIRECTIONS IN JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION IN i\LABAMA* 



Ben A, Forrester 

President of Enterprise Stfite Junior College 

« couple of years ago there was a move to establish a junior college 
in DeKfllb hhjJ CGUiiti. 2 S after the legislature cassed a hill 

authorizing one* The legislature didn't anorooriate any money but a 
group of local residents interested in a jimior college approached me 
as liieir school administrator for help* Infortunately, I couldn’t 
help lliem finance a junior colJLege vdien I couldn’t meet a nayrni 1 
with the people I had enployed already* However, a new state adminis- 
Nation came along and did a\iay with the proration of state school aid, 
increased salaries, and established the junior college and trade school 
program* 

This commimity college program was recommended in the 1957 Alabama 
Education emission Study* This report said Idiat at that time Alabama 
was behind in a program of co m m un ity colleges and recommended strongly 
that a study be made* Much time could be spent about how such a study 
ou^t to be made before we have any legislation and what legislation 
ou^t to be passed ideally* Much could be saiid about the need in 
^^^a for a community c<^ege program* However, a program has been 
initiated and laws have been passed, so we now have a program of 
community junior colleges in Alabama. These community junior colleges 
have been located and some buildings will be built beginning shortly* 

In addition, I think that some funds will be provided to operate these 
insti'^tions* The Governor said at a meeting of the Alabana Education 
Association that these funds would be forthcoming, that the building 
would be conpleted, and that monQ^ to operate them would be found* 

Now Ihere are some people \itio aren’t: too enthusiastic about the 
jimior college program* However, I guess I talked to 400 of the leading 
citizens throughout the State of Alabama that were making applications 
for these junior colleges, and these citizens are sold on them* It 
mi^t be that some educators in Alabama do not favor the jiuiior colleges, 
but the people are for them* These citizens will support them and they 
pointed out in every case that this was a program that was needed in 
addition to the good public schools and higher education programs that 
we already have* This junior college pragram in the mind of the people 
is not to detract from any part of our present educational progran* But 



Address made to the Spring Conference of Ihe Alabama Ass tion 
of School Administrators, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama, t. 1 27 
1964, vhile Mr* Forrester was serving as Assistant State Superintendent 
of Education in Alabama* 
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It is my honest belief liiat it will streng'chen liie public schools and 
hi^er education at tiie senior c^'^lege level. Furthexmore» it may 
increase educational support all over the state. Sixteen months ago 
I would not have agreed with this statemeot at all, but I an convinced 
now that Alabama's program of junior coU^ges is going to be a success. 

In September of 1966 by the t’^me all of these colleges get their sopho- 
mores, we will have from 5,0v/v to 7,000 students in junior colleges. 

Accreditation is one of the problems facing the new junior colleges 
because the students sust be able to transfer their credit to a senior 
college. It's our thinking that the junior college programs will begin 
pxliucrily with the transfer pregr5»= I .inderstsrid that two-thirds to 
possibly three-fourths of all of the students now in tlie junior colleges 
in Florida are In this transfer program vhich is sometimes called the 
university-parallel program. The coo^rehensive junior college is talked 
about a great deal, but every state has its om plan and every state 
must approach it differently. In Alabama the legislation for the junior 
college prograa has been different from other states. Some persons seem 
to think that because the program in Alabama is different from Florida, 
California, North Carolina, and some other states, that it can't be a 
success; but certainly every state is different. 

Some think that a junior college should be supported one-third by 
the state, one-third by the students in the form of fees, and one-third 
by the local connunity. We have a state program of finance in Alabana 
for the junior colleges, and the only thing that the conmunity has been 
asked to contribute has been the hundred acre site. In nearly every 
case the site has been purchased and deeded to the state trade school 
and junior college authority. Alabana law says that the State Board of 
Education will <^rate, manage, and control this program after the 
building authority has built and equipped them. Frankly, I thiiik this 
is a good progran allhou^ some persons would insist that you must: have 
local control, probably under the local board of education. The Florida 
junior college program is controlled by the local board and some of 
them arv» disturbed by this system. 

On accreditation we are working very closely with Dr. Gordon Sweet 
and the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools so that every plan 
and every effort can be made to have these junior colleges accredited 
ifdien we first start to build them. In order to accreiiit tiiese schools 
they will need tc file an intent to become accredited. We're planning 
the buildings and ^ettdLng iq> the courses with a view toward accreditation 
from the very beginning. In accrecitation we will work closely with the 
senior colleges, and I mighi: say that some of the colleges have a lot of 
fears about the junior college progran. I had a meeting with the seven- 
state college presidents and the meeting for the purpose of talking 
about the Hi^er Education Facilities Act, but they wers more concerned 
about the junior colleges and trade schools seemingly than they were 
about Hi^er Education Facilities Act. 

All of the problems have not been worked out. Many peopls have 
a tendency to conqiare the beginning progran in Alabema with more 
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established programs such as in Florida. Certainly they have a 
wonderful program, but the progran in most states including Florida 
started raider inauspiciously. It was interesting for me to note 
that even Auburn University staa1:ed rather inauspiciously many years 
ago with less than one hundred students in enrollment. I think that 
we will have some of these junior colleges in Mabana in the second 
year of operation that will have from 1200 to 1800 students, I think 
that after three or four years of operation we will not have any one 
of the present institutions that have been established with less than 
300 



There are a lot of u:ianswered questions about the program, and 
I hope that this organization wil.1 make some : f effort to meet 

in districts thrcu^out tie state to have some opportunity to work 
further on this progran. If tiie progran is to be a success, it will 
take the work ai^ leadership of piiblic school administrators in the 
community to make it a success. 1 am convinced lhat this program will 
mean a lot to people in our conmunities and that it will strengthen the 
total educationa3. program in our state. V/e recognize that public school 
administrators have not been able to do much planning for junior colleges 
ihen they couldn’t make the pa 3 n:olls in the elementary and secondary 
schools for five years without borrowing. 

However, if you are not informed on this new junior college and 
trade school program, chances are pretty good that you will not be for 
it. The students are for it, the people are for it, business, industry, 
chanobers of commerce and people in general are for this program like 
they have been in other states. The junior colleges in Florida have 
been invited into the state system of higher education and recently 
shared in $35,000,000 of the $75,000,000 bond issue for college 
buildings in Florida. 

In ray visitation to the Gulf Coast Junior College in Panama City, 
Florida, they told me thet 95 per cent of all the students that went 
to college from Bay County, Florida, went first to a junior college. 

Of course, in Florida’s program of hi^er education the junior college 
has an iaqpoi’tant position. I might add that certainly in Alabama we 
need to plan for some soil: of an orderly progr2m of higher education. 

We don't have an adequate plan for hi^er education in Alabama up 
to this time but I think it behooves us to try to get one. We certainly 
need it ^dien it comes to participating in the new Federal Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act, The trade schools, junior colleges, and public 
technical institutes are to receive 22 per cent of the Federal money 
for building college facilities under this new act. These junior 
colleges and public technical institutes must be accredited in order 
to qualify for this federal aid. It is not clear just what the public 
technical colleges are going to be like — vhether they \7ill be a public 
technical institute to be accredited by the engineering society or a 
sophisticated trade schcol program to be accredited by the state. 
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iit not know about the need for buses for the junior colleges yet. 
It is my thinking that not too many of these students will ride buses. 

At Panama City, Florida, they said that the students didn*t want to ride 
a bus to the junior college: after riding a bus for 12 years they would 
organize a car pool, I don’t knew vdiat effect this may have on our plans 
in Alabama, nor do I knov; just how many trade school students ride the 
bus nov7. 



So there are many problems that we have to \ 70 rk out, and I hope that 
every school administrator who is within a 50-mile radius of these junior 
colleges will meet v/iLli Llie president when he has been appointed and that 
you v;ill meet with the trade school director to give him the benefit of 



your thinlcing on vAiat you need. I would like to find out from the presi- 
dent of your nearby junior college just what information you would lilvC 
to have mailed to you concerning the junior college program, and we would 
be glad to provide you with some materials. I would like very much to 
keep you informed as to vdiat we are doing, not only that but to get the 
advantage of your advice and thinking on everything that we are doing 
because this program is your program; it belongs to the community. 



This new trade school and junior college program in Alabama long 
with the Higher Education Facilities Act, the Vocational Education Act, 
and the Manpo^ver Development Training Act sponsored by the Federal 
Government will place us on the threshold of solving the drop-out prob- 
lems, by improving the educational opportunities of our people, and 
ultimately improving ihe econcxny of our state. 




* 



ALABAMA PLANS ilND PROGRAMS WITH NEW FEDERAL LEGISLATION 



IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



J. Fred Ingram 

Alabama Stcite Director of Vocati<^r.al Education 



You know, it is rathcx difficult to report against a background 



Vocational Education Act of 1963, tdiich I think probaoly can help a 
great deal with the problem we have in keeping youngsters in school 
a little bit longer. 

When I observe our aimal public high school, I can’t help but think 
of the alchemists of old, many of whom drove themselves crazy trying to 
make base metals into gold and other precious metals. As we began to 
develop r r resources in diis country we found a great number of metals, 
ores of different kinds. In some way we had sense enough to devise 
processes that would take each of these metals and, according to its 
characteristics, develop :Lt into something useful. I expect that if 
I told this group that there are a hundred pounds of gold buried out 
there at a certain spot I would have to get out of the way, because you 
would probably run over me (as old as I am) in order to dig up that 
hundred pounds of goldj Yet, if I told you there were a hundred pounds 
of iron out there, you would probably not move out of your seats. Yet, 
you can do without gold a lot better than you can without iron. Now if 
these alchemists of old, or those of today, could turn the base metals 
into gold, I am sure lat some of us would do it and when we did, civili- 
zation would fall, because iron is still the most basic important metal 
in our civilization. 

In education we havai’t used that much good sense. We have assumed 
that we could make all of our human beings, regardless of their character- 
istics, into this precious metal of professional people. I e:q>ect that 
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Ccmibination of addresses made to the Spring Conference of the 
Alabama Association of School Administrators, Auburn University, Auburn, 
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Needs for Post-High School Age Youth and Adults, Auburn University, 
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some of us in education, if we could, i4ould make evezy boy and every 
girl a professional worker, at least vrn pretend to believe -tfiat. Yet 
if we did, the civilization again would fall, because we can do without 
doctors and we can do without engineers but doing without the 
fajnner. We wouldn^t last long! Or tr/ to do without our skilled 
technical workers and sk i lled tradesmen idio must fabricate into reality 
the dreams of our engineers and scientists, and see \here we would end 
up<> 



So the thing I am saying 4« that :Ln education it is high time that 
we (ought to) recognize that human beings differ in ihsir characteristics 
as much or mors ss do our metals* men W6 ought to begin to structure 
educational processes that will ^elo]) these people into the useful 
citizens that they are c«q[>able of being, instead of trying to force 
them all into one direction. We need educational processes that will 
take people as they are and moke the very best human beings of them 
that it is possible "^o maike. Now I know you can*t gauge human beings 
as you can metjas, necessarily, but we could do a lot better job than 
we are now doing* 

I hope as we move into this new Vocational Euucation Act that we 
will use some good sense in our high schools, and begin to recognize 
that all of our beys and girls can*t get throu^ high school In the 
traditional academic program that we*ve offered them. Some of them 
hai3 no interest. Some of them have ttie kinds of ability to do other 
things, but not the kind of ability it takes to do traditional academic 
work. I somdiow believe that Dr. Conant was ri^t when he said that 
only about 20 per cent of the people can really profit by hl^ily abstract 
education at an advanced level. I thiok he was ri^t about that. So 
let’s recognias that there are some other things that people can do. 

I wrry a great deal shout this, because I have a very definite 
feeling that oior emphasis in the past has been in helping people most 
able to help tiiemseJ.ves, and we have neglected those who are least 
able to help tiiemsalves. From that standpoint, I think we haven’t 
been quite humane in our outlook on humanity. 

I bother jagain to re-emphasize some of the things I know can be 
done. I’ve seen them done, and I’ve had a part in doing them, by which 
people can profit— things that a lot of us in Education would throw on 
the scrap heap. I don’t believe that many people are bom into this 
world vhere there isn't a useful place for them, it we as educators 
will tdee the lead and help to find the processes by which they can be 
developed into useful people. I think that most everybody who has 
’’walking-around" sense, has a place in this economy. 

One of the dls^ud>ing things that has been mentioned here before, 

I think, is that vhi3.e we have about five millior able-bodied people 
willing and wanting 1:o work \dio ere 'jrable to find jobs, it has been 
estimated tJiat there are over two million jobs in this country not 
filled because people! vdth the ri^t skill's and knowledge are not 
available at the rigtit places to fill the jobs. Two new programs. 
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the /iirea Redevelopment Act Program and the Manpower Development 
Training Act Prografn, are ^©ax-ed toward that very thing, taking hard- 
core unemployed peopJ^j and througli intensive training getting them 
prepared for cnat are Imow. to be available. We are having rather 
surprisiap-, -access vdtJi these programs. In the beginning, many people 

^ will cite you two cases in Binain^OT 

, we 
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vj,p*e v/e took some hard-core unemployed people. A groun in iTelding 
chou^iit, remain in training for a year; but before eigtit mon?J 

were lip, mdustry nirea every one of them for orPtty good ^obsi 
Another group v.e had in electrornc^ was also hired‘before thev’cnm; 
tneir i:raining. We consistently find this pattern of success’. So 
thin o Lxme that we (ought to) begin to think about some of these 

people, who Che I ual educational program just won*t develop as they 
can be developcid. 

You toow, if we consider Vocational Education in its broadest sense 
include medical schools, dental colleges, and all of the other 

l^h +J'p P^°^®^'®^°Ji®\®^^cation designed to prepare people for employment, 
WiHi the passage of the Smitli-Hughes Act and subsequent Vocational 

Ji^df of vocational education in a much 

dexa^ition. As a matter of fact, we have come to think of it 
as that education of le^ than professional level, designed to prepare 
people for,^or to upgrade people in, certain occupations. And we have 
usuall>' conrin«;d it to those \dio could be supported with Federal funds 
un er existing law. For that reason, office occupations have heretofore 
been excluded irrom the accepted definition of Vocational Education. 

Until the passage of the new Vocational Education Act of 1963 the 
vocational program of tiiis country and of this state consisted of the 
following: (IJ Agriculture to prepare people to enter the field of 

those \dio are already engaged in it, (2) Dis- 
tributive Education to train people v*o are engaged in the distribution 
of t,oods and/oi- services; (3) Homemaking Education for the girls and 

are sQjready engaged as homemakers, as 
a Cctre(.r; (4) hhrsing Education, v^ich weis added more recently, to lore- 

pare ^ occupation of practiceil nursing and to prepare people 

tor other he^th occupations of less than professional level; (S) Fish- 

is also a recent addition, to prepare persons for 
Uini, of fisheries products and the actual fisheries occupations 
themselves; (6) Technical Education programs to prepare people for, and 
up^ade people a^eady engaged in, highly technical occupations, a^d 
(7; the Trade and Industrial Education program, to prepare people for 
the occupations that \>je usually classify as trade or industrial. 



It is well to note, also, that each 
listed has beer supported with earmarked 
could not be used for any other purpose, 
there were other instances of earmarking, 
used for teacher training, and a certain 
time classes. Now, the funds that could 
purposes have cJLready had to be returned 
deducted from our next year*s allotment. 



of these separate programs I*ve 
federal funds, and these funds 
Even within these categories 
A certain amount had to be 
amount had to be used for part— 
not be used for the earmarked 
to the federal gove.mment or 
We*ve had to return some 
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Technical Education money and some Practical Education money every year 
since the enactment of those laws. The Manpower Development and Training 
Act (MDTA) and the Area Redevelopment ACT (ARA) programs are two other 
Federal programs (making nine in all), each having its own earmarked 
funds. 

You are perhaps familiar with the television program called ’’That 
Was the Week That Was,” What I have described to you is ’’That Was the 
Program That Was,” As a result of a nationwide study, at the request 
of the late President Kennedy, quite a few changes were made in the laws 

thfll" ‘J’TiOn finri a rtctjj 1 ^ • 
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law will enable Vocational Education to esqperience some new developments 
and to take some new directions, Hiis we have needed for many, many 
years. Of course, we now can do many things that we couldn’t do under 
the old law, but the new law is also so flexible that we now can do 
“tiiat \diich we think needs to be done. 

Now suppose we consider a few of the ma;jor changes in the old 
vocational education act and some of the chaiiges that were made by 
the new act. I think the most exciting thing is that the previous 
laws were not repealed nor were the appropriations authorized by those 
laws repealed. For the nation as a whole, the approximately $57,000,000 
previously authorized by those Acts is still authorized. But in addi- 
tion to the $57,000,000, the new Act authorizes $60,000,000 for the 
current year, although it is doubtful that llie appropriation will be 
made in time. Next year $118,500,000 is authorized, with $177,500,000 
for the foUowinf' year, and $225,000,000 for each additional year. Now, 
all of this is in addition to tiie $57,000,000 Hiat has already been 
authorized and appropriated. So tiiat’s the first change it makes— 
it increases liie money tremendously! 

As the second change, the Act removes all limitations as to the 
occupations to vhich training can be offered with new funds, with one 
exception: that is, we cannot offer training for occupations or 
vocations idiich jare recognized as ’’professional” or vdiicli require at 
least a baccalaureate degree to enter. This is the only limitation that 
is placed upon the training under the new Act, and under that provision 
Office Occupations can be included, if we so wish. 

As a tliird change, the new Act amends tdie previous Acts (liie Smith- 
Hu^es Act and the George-Barden Act) in certain respects. It broadens 
the scope of Ag:riculture to include occupations which require knowledge 
and skills of Agriculture, For instance, people who sell farm imple- 
ments to fa^t people need a farm background to know what the implements 
can do. This v/ould also be true of salesmen of fertilizers, chemicals, 
seeds, and so forth. 

Another change that the new law makes is to require after 1965 
that 10 per cent of the Federal funds that we now use for Homemaking 
Education must be used to train women in wage-earning jobs based upon 
knowledge of homemaking and skills of homemaking. It does not provide 
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any new funds for Horaemaking Education as we have laiov?n it in the past, 
althou^ schools can participate in the new funds for training in the 
wage-«3aming occupations to which I previously referred, 

.toother change that it makes is to permit states to transfer funds 
from one vocational service to another, upon justification and approval. 
That will, not effect Alabama in any respect that I can foresee, but the 
change was put into the lav; because in scnie states they v;ere not able 
to use the funds for Agriculture. A gi iJ example is tha.‘ the District 
of Columbia was annually allotted funds based on the population formula 
for teaching ngricuxture and there isn’t a foot of farm land in the uis- 
trictj So every year they would receive money for Agricultural Education, 
and they would send it back. However, now they can justify transferring 
such funds to other services. 

Another change that I think will be of great help in the develop- 
ment of Distributive Education, vdiich is one of our least-developed 
programs, is that we can now do preparatory training in this area; here- 
tofore, it was restricted to people who were already engage. *n the 
field of distribution. A very helpful thing, too, is that the new 
Vocational Education Act lowers the age of students uho may enter Dis- 
tributive Education from 16 tr 14; rhe same is true for Trade and 
Industrial Education. Tlie minimum age has already been 14 for entrance 
into Homemaking and Agriculture, but now it will also be 14 for these 
other* tv/o programs, iilso, a very helpful new development, if we use it 
properly, is that we can now offer short intensive training in sep i- 
skil3.ed and single-skilled occupations for high school youth v^iiile they 
are still in high school. Then another change in the new law was to malce 
the rursing education program and the technical education program both 
permenent authorizations vdiereas they had a five-yeai: limitation hereto- 
fore. 



Now the new act introduces some interesting innovations. Some of 
them are of great importance to the ‘*ate of Alabama,, One of the first 
things is that it dr not me. ..Ion Agriculture, Trade and Industrial, 
Homemaki.ng, or any oi. the other old categories. Instead, the funds are 
based upon six purposes; (l) training of in-school youth — that’s your 
high school youth; (2) training for out-of- school youth and adults who 
will ret:um to school on a full-time basis; (3) upgrading people already 
employed; (4) providing education and training for the academically, 
socially, or economically-handicapped youth who cannot succeed in the 
normal vocational program nor in the normal, high school program; (5) pro- 
viding for the construction of area school facilities, and (6) providing 
for ancillary services, which are intended to put quality into the instruc 
tional program. The fourth category, including aid for handicapped youth, 
is an ai:ea that we have never worked in, and we need to do sane study and 
some exploration to try every kind of thing that we can think of that 
might work for that group. As I say, no mcsnlion is made anyvdiere in the 
Act £(jr Agriculture or any of the other categories formerly used. Our 
funds tliat are allotted to the state can be allotted to these six cate- 
gories, but I think it is a little unfortunate that you have to match the 
funds by categories in vdiich you use them. That will create a little 



bit of a problem in some respects. A state is free to a].lot these funds 
to these categories as it sees fit. 



Now ill light of these changes, what are some of the new developments 
and directions which we anticipate? Of course, we still don't have a state 
plan and we still don't have final instructions from the United States 
Office of Education as to vdiat the state plan and 3 w:‘ll be, but 

we do foresee some of the things that we will be doing. One of the first 
is that in Vocational Agriculture we will continue to prepare some boys for 
entpvintf prod”/'-i-4on farming; \ie cari't ever neglect that .area. We will also 
continue to upgrade young farmers and adult farmers vdio <are in need of help 
to beccaaoie more proficient in their work, but in addition to that we will 
also place more stress upon Agriculture as a background for boys who will 
work as wage earners in occupations related to Agriculture. Now this new 
act makes this new emphasis legal, although 1 think we have been doing a 
good bit of it all along; however, this Act encourages it and makes it 
possible to do it. 



1 suppose the most significant new development possible under the Act, 
if we wi-il use it, is the provision for "area" schools. Now this "area" 
school can be a high school that has as many as five Occupational Training 
areas attached to it, or it could be a separate vocational high school, or 
it could be special Vocational-Technical Schools such as the new ones that 
have be€in authorized in Alabama — or it could be a junior or senior college 
with as many as five Occupational Training Areas. This should offer 
encouragement for consolidation of some vocational programs. We have so 
many sm.3ll high schools that you can't put an appropriate and suitable 
occupational training program in these small high schools because there 
would not be enough students to support it. So if we will use this Pro- 
vision of tu ^ Act properly, a single county or several counties could come 
together and establish what might be known as an "area" school facility in 
which five or more Occupational Training courses would te offered. Students 
from any high school in the counties participating might: attend this area 
school for the occupational training phase of their work. This is the only 
way wc will be able to reach some of our rural areas to prepare boys and 
girls who are destined to leave those areas and move in1:o urban areas to 
seek employment. 

I think that the lowering of the entrance age to 14 years for Trade- 
and-Industrial and Distributive Education has great significance. It will 
enable many high schools to offer one or two years of rcsally good education 
in certain occupational fields. I didn't say "occupations"; I said "occu- 
pational fields." To illustrate vhat I'm talking about., we might think 
about electricity. Now after studying basic electric it]?, students would 
have an opportunity later to go in many directions, as j:ar as specific 
vocational training would be concerned. They might go :Lnto radio-television 
repair, household wiring, motor repair, refrigeration, imd electronics — 
you name it, and it's there. If you want to see how many ways they mi^t 
go, you can look in the Dictionary of Occupational Title s. There are 
several, pages of occupations listed there called "Elect:rical." Now a 
student going into any one of those areas has to know certain basic infor- 
mation about Electricity. It seems to me that, beginning about 14 years 
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of age for certain students, a really substantial progrsn to develop a 
knowledge of basic electricity and its explication would prepare Idiese 
people in tbe event they go to a trade school. 

Diere are several such occupational fields that could be set ug in 
hi^ schools. One of them would be idiat I*d call ^mechanical," where you 
tiould deal witii liie repair of automobiles, washing machines, or ^aoy number 
of categories in ^ich the student would learn certain basic information, 
gain certain basic skills wilii vdiich he could move in many directions for 
specific occupational training. lhe.*e are several such occiq>ational fields 
tdiat could be set ix schools very proJl^ably, be very effect 

tive in the preparation of people for furtiier vocational training. 

The purpose of such a progran would be three fold. First, it would 
attract hold more students in school longer. Second, it would provide 
basic skills and knoidedge as preparation for more speci^c occixational 
training later in the hi^ school or after hi^ school. Third, in the event 
the student did leave school after participating in this program, these basic 
skills and knowledge would enhance his opportunity to get a job, if he had 
to have a job. 

We talk a lot about school drex-outs. It is a very serious problem. 

As 1 see it. Vocational Education can make a real contxibuticai to keeping 
more students in school lox\ger, but if some must drop out then Vocational 
Education can also contribute greatly to their enployability when 1h^ do 
drop out. Ihe City of Milwaukee in Wisconsin is a good exaoxle of what 
l*m talking about. In that city, they hold 92 per cent of all students 
Ihrou^ hi^ school graduation, and I think it ia because th^ have a very 
effective vocational program with prograns suitable to meet the needs of 
all the pecxle there. As a result, th^ hold students in high school 
longer. 1 think it would be tragic if we don’t use this opportunity to 
capitalize on this "chance in a lifetime" to really progress in Vocational 
Education for our hi^ school students. We know from past experiences 
that the great majority of youngsters will not find their way to college; 
whether 1h^ should or not, I don't know, but at least th^ have not in 
the past. It is becoming more and more important for young people who go 
out seeking work to possess some job preparatory training. We've talked 
a lot about college preparatory in the past, and it has been very isxortant 
and absolutely necessary, but now we have got to begin to think about job 
preparatory for other people. 

Now, the policies and regulations governing the Federal acts will 
en^le us to do a lot of things along the lines presented here. I %dsh 
it were possible to have representatives this group to meet with us 
in the writing and preparation of the State plan because I certainly don't 
propose to know all of the answers. I don't think an:)i>ody else does, and 
I would welcome the opportunity to seek the advice an counsel of school 
administrators who are operating the prograns. Ihey are your programs; 
they are not mine. But even so, I h<x^ that we will proceed to get an 
approvable State plan now and th^t we will spend about a year working with 
you people in reviewing it, to later submit a substitute plan that will be 
in keeping with vhat you would lil;e to see in it, insofar as it is possible 
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to do so. After all, you are lAie people >dio are going to have to live 
with it in operation. It is unfortunate that a lot of people have the 
idea that Vocational Education in the hi^ school is separate and apart 
frcxn the rest r the hi^ school. This has never been my idea, and I 
don't know of a . y in the State of Alabama who believes more strongly 
than I do that these vocational prograns diould be looked upon and dealt 
with exactly as they would be if you didn't receive a dime of Federal or 
state money. I would like to see the time come when 3'ou looked upon us 
as we come into your school ^stem as visitors and as people who are there 
to help you to have the kind of program that you want. That is the only 
interest that I have in rendering any services tha*. I can render. 

^w, one matter of grave concern, I think, for a]J of us, may be the 
matching of these new funds. Insofar as I'm able to i^d out from the 
Office of Education we cannot reduce state or local e>penditures that we 
have previously reported in order tc match these new tiinds even thou# we 
are oveimatdied five to one under 'ihe old laws. If ttis provision remains, 
it will require new State and/or local mon^f to match tho increased money 
under the new Act. For next year it will be d)out $2,500,000, the next 
year $3,750,000, and thereafter about $4,750,000 eai^ year, if the full 
amo^ authorized is aqjproprlated. And any money that we do not mate* 
won t be saved, for it will be sent to other states. It won't lessen our 
f^eral tax bill one bit, either! 

Now, one more thing I want to state in all e-^estness is that the 
new Act makes a provision that this prograa that are proposing is 
a five-year period of esqperimentation, after which there will be a re- 
evaluation of that we have accomplished. The one single criteria, regard- 
less of vhat you m^ hear to the contrazy, on vhich th^ are going to 
measure the program is, how eff^tive has the program been vocationally? 

Thqr are going to measure the effectiveness in tezms of how well we have 
held the students we have enrolled. Is the holding power such as we have 
claii^ it to be in the past? Most important of all, they are going to be 
looking at the percentage of those idio cooqilete vocational courses 
to specified en^l(>3mient, and at the percentage of students who were success- 
fully placed in the job for which they were trained. After all is said 
and done ttese are the real measures of Vocational Education, and unless 
we establish and hold to sound standards, we could face acute 
at the time of this evaluation. I, for one, believe that as a nation we 
have been engaged iii Vocational Education for 47 years, and I, for <me, 
believe that we can neet this challenge of re-evaluation at ary time that 
anybody wants to make it. 







ALABAMA FLANS AND PROGRAMS FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION* 



Dorsey !j, Haynes 

Director of Opelika State Vocational-Technical School 



Hie history of our vocational-technical schools in Alabama began in 
1925 v^en I3ie Alabama School of Trades at Gadsden was organized* Ihitil 
1947 this was Hie only type of institution providing trade and technical 
training in the state. Then in 1947, as a result of the Wallace Trade 
School Act vhen George C* Wallace was in the House of Representatives, a 
bill was passed that authorized additional trade and technical schools. 

The George C. Wallace School at Dothan was the first school tr be con- 
structed under the 1947 act. The Wenonah Negro Vocational Sc > I in 
Jefferson County was tJie second, vhile the Tuscaloosa and Mobi^j schools 
were the third and fourth institutions: to be constructed under this act. 

Then during the Patterson administration with funds from the $100,000,000 
bond issue, the John Patterson Vocatic>nal TecJinical School was aulhorized 
and constructed in Montgomery at a cost of $1,000,000, The Tennessee 
Valley Vocational School at Decatur wcis also allocated $1,000,000 of Ihis 
$100,000,000 bond program, A vocatiorial trade school was authorized in 
1960 for Negroes in Mobile at a cost cf $465,000, During this same year 
(1960) a beginning was made in operating trade school facilities at Hunts- 
ville for the Negroes with a budget of $50,000 and the Gadsden School for 
Negroes with a budget beginning at $2£,000, An extension of the Decatur 
school was established in Huntsville and then $90,000 was appropriated for 
the operation of an aviation technology school at Ozark vhich was built, 
cons'^cted, and owne^ by the city of Ozark, During the 1963 regular 
session of the legisl-aire an act was passed \hich made this institution 
a state school. 

So at -fte present time Alabama hiis a total of seven white and four 
Negro technical-trade schools in oper<ition. The total enrollment of these 
schools is ^proximately 3,800 students with approximately 1,200 students 
graduating each year. These state vocational-technical schools offer from 
five to tn^ty-Hiree different courses at each school, and all combined 
offer training in some twenty-ei^t different occupations. These courses 
run from six months to two years in length and the graduates of Ihese 
courses have very little difficulty in finding sppropiHate employment. 



Combination of addresses made to the Spring Conference of the Alabama 
Association of School Administrators, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama, 

April 27, 1964, and to the Conference on Meeting Educational Needs for Post- 
Hi^ Sch^l Age Youth and Adults, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama, June 22, 
1964, vhile Mr, Haynes was serving as Assistant to the State Superintendent 
of Education in Alabama, 
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At tiie present time those courses ^ich have the greatest enrollment 
in the order of their popularity are business education and ccmmercial 
subjects, practical nursing, radio and television technology, cosmetology, 
auto-mechanics, welding, refrigeration and air conditioning, electricily, 
and auto body repair. The industries of our state eiq>loy all of the 
graduates of these institutions. In many of our trades we have no grad> 
uates because there is such a demand for these occupationally trained 
people that the students ar^ enqployed before they graduate. They are 
offered such good salaries that th^^ stop schocX and go to work. 

Now you perhaps want to know the di^erence between a trade and a 
technical education course. Our existing trade school directors could 
probably tell you more about this type of program than I could because 
th^ have been working more closely with it. However, somebody said 
that a technical course develops a skill that requires hi^er mathematics 
or physics and the theoretical knowLodge of equipment and operation of 
industrial facilities. On the other hand, a trade skill might deal mostly 
with tools and muscles compared to the theoretical trained person. 

An analysis of the existing trade schools in Alabama shows th^ the 
enrollment of each institution is sipported by approximately 15 per cent 
of the hi^ school age 16 or above population in the immediate vicinity. 

The average enrollment per instructor numbers £p^>roximately 15 students, 
and the average number of students per class tau^t is cpproximately 18 
students. The attendance from various areas is proportionate to the 
distance from the institutions idiich we are presently operating. A decided 
increase in the nurher and interest of students is evident because of the 
present great demands made by industry to secure these skilled employees. 

All of our technical institutions provide free tran^ortation to an 
the students. I believe at the present time we have two institutions that 
have boarding students— the George C. Wallace School at Dothan has a few 
boarding students and possibly Ihe one at Gadsden. 1 don*t recall any 
others but maybe there are a few boarding students at the Decatur school. 

The vocational trade and technical schools are pexhaps very expensive 
institutions to equip and to operate. Also we are still having some diffi- 
culties in obtaining instructors in some of our technical education courses. 
The equipment that is necessary to operate and put into operation an average 
trade school department runs from $5,000 to $250,000. To keep the equipment 
up-to-date in the existing schools will require considerable annual 2ppro- 
priations. It is estimated during the ne>ct four years that $1,500,000 will 
be needed to keep the machine shops of the present schools properly equipped 
with modem machines. It is estimated that it will cost $100,000 to keep 
the electronics shops of the trade schools to the maximum efficiency. It 
is estimated that it will cost $55,000 a year to keep the automotive shops 
in these schools up to date, $100,000 for diesel and hea^ equipment shop 
operations, $55,000 for electrical shops, and varying amounts for all others. 
So you can see that the operation of these technical schools is quite 
esqpensive to equip and maintain. 
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!flie new institutions which were made possible by the legislative act 
last year by levying additional taxes on beer and authorizing a bond issue 
of $15,000,000 was pas;$ed after many bitter hours of filibustering on the 
part of the Senate and many different versions of bills were offered on liie 
floor. Finally, during the special session idiich the Governor called for 
education, legislation passed authorizing the State Board of Education to 
locate tJie new institutions, 

I iwuld like to briefly go ov^r Idle acts creating new trade and tech- 
nical schools in Alabama as passed by our state legislature. Act No, 92 
levies the revenue of 3% cents on each twelve ounce bottle of beer and 
spells out how this tax is to be collected and divided, Tlie tax will be 
collected by the ABC board and one— seventh of all the proceeds will go to 
each of the 67 counties on a monthly basis. Two-sevenths of all the pro- 
ceeds of this revenue will go for the old age assistance benefits, llien 
the residue collected from this special fund will be deposited to the credit 
of Ihe educational trust fund. 

Act No, 93 authorizes Alabana's trade school and junior college auth- 
ority, It lists the offices of this authority as consisting of the Governor 
1^0 is president of the authority, the State Superintendent of Education who 
is vice-president, and the Finance Director vdio is secretary of the autiiority 
Along with establishing this authority, the act describes the power of the 
authority, including the pot^r to acquire and approve sites idiich must be 
donated by the local coomunity receiving Ihesc trade schools and junior 
colleges, ^ Ihis act also establishes the machinery to allocate the money to 
each institution and describes vhat will hiq>pen at the end of the authority 
idien it ceases to exist. 

It is interesting to read in Act No, 93 that the number of students 
•mroUed in trade schosls and collies supported idioUy or partly by the 
■state has increased greatly during recent years. Further increases in 
enrollments are antici^jated because of the increased rate of birth, because 
of the increased need for sldiUed worlcers, and other factors. In order to 
meet these needs and p:covide residents of this state with the opportunity 
to receive adequate instruction in the arts and sciences and the useful 
sk i l ls of trade, it is inq>erative that junior colleges and additional trade 
schools be constructed, equipped, and operated, I wish to emphasize the 
point ^that this progran originated in the minds of the leymen — it did not 
come from the school leaders of this state. Because of the need for junior 
colleges and additional trade schools, these bills were introduced for the 
purpose of providing tiiese additional institutions, 

Ihe other act. Act No, 94, vested in the State Board of Education the 
authority and responsibility for the operation of these new institutions. 

In o'Aer words, at the completion of the construction of these institutions 
the junior college and trade school authority will cease to operate, and r*’** 
the property and sites will be transferred to the State Board of Education 
for operation of the new junior colleges and trade schools. Since the 
passage of this bill the State Board of Education has designated the location 
of 15 new trade and technical schools. 



The State Board of Education named a survey committee and this survey 
committee began immediately studying the state, analyzing job opportunities 
available for the youth, considering the programs of existing institutions, 
and other factors. Ihis committee recommended five new institutions stra- 
tegically located over the state. I don't loiow yet exactly vhat happened, 
but I believe at the present time we have some 15 new locations for trade 
and technical schools and about 11 new junior colleges as a result of this 
legislative act last year. Instead of building these institutions at 
different times, they plan to build a complete progran at these different 
locations. As you can well see, the $15,000,000 bond issue wouldn't go 
very far in completing 15 new technical schools and 11 junior colleges. 

As it stands now, the State Board of Education has the responsibility to 
implement the program in a very limited way until additional money is made 
available. 

The building authority has allocated the amount of money that has been 
set aside to put this program into operation. I would like to mention the 
location of the new trade and technical schools along with the amount to 
be allocated to each since there have been some discrepancies in the news- 
papers about this information. The law said that not more than $1,500,000 
could be expended on any one school. This authority has allocated $15,000,000 
to these locations ranging from $125,000 to rebuild one Negro institution 
to $1,000,0*00 for the trade and technical school to be locat/^d in Bessemer 
in Jefferson County. 

Hamilton has been allocated $575,000; Childersburg $350,000; Opelika 
$500,000; Ibomasville $375,000; Opp $350,000; Jefferson County $1,000,000 
to be located in the Bessemer cut-off area; Selma $375,000; Evergreen 
$375,000; Anniston $575,000; Tuscumbia Tri-City area $575,000; Cullman 
$375,000; Eufaula $350,000; and Sumiton, $375,000. Hie Negro institution 
at Montgomery will receive $375,000 and the new Negro r 'ool at Tuscaloosa 
will receive $350,000. The existing trade and technicaj. school at Decatur 
will receive $u25,000 for a technical college in connection with their 
program; the Gadsden school will receive $600,000; the George C. Wallace 
School at Dothan will receive $600,000; and the Wenonah School for Negroes 
in Blimin^am will receive $750,000. 

At the present time these institutions are on the drawing board of 
the architects. The architects have been employed, and Mr. Ingram and I 
and other members of the State Department of Education have worked up a 
progran with recommendations for consideration to begin these new programs 
in a limited way. Construction is expected to begin within 45 days on most 
of these institutions. 

In addition to the 15 ne.v technical schools, four technical colleges 
were authorized by the State Board of Education, but I haven't found out 
exactly what they plan to offer at these institutions yet. They a:e to 
provide a junior college program with the schools at Decatur, at the old 
Alabama School of Trades in Gadsden, at the George C. Wallace School at 
Dothan, and at the Wenonah Negro school in Jefferson County. As far as I 
know there has not been a complete program submitted for these new institu- 
tions, but the new trade school program is in the hands of the architect. 
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and we hope that these institutions wD'^ be ready for beginning classes in 
the fall of 1965. We anticipate that we will have contracts for the begin- 
ning of these programs this fall. As it stands now there will be a voca- 
tional-technical school almost within walking distance instead of driving 
distance of all of the students and adults in the State of Alabama because 
idien they are completed there will be a total of 26 institutions. 

The status of these trade and technical schools has come to the point 
vdiereby someone must be concerned about implementing the program to determine 
vhat type of courses will ot offered on the limited amount of funds tdiich 
have been allocated for the construction of these buildings. Ihe architec- 
ture 1 fees must come from the amounts allocated «-*id I quoted to you earlier. 
In other words if you have a $500,000 allocation for a site, the archi- 
tects* fees ano the cost of administering the building must be included in 
the allocation. So you see that there is still a great need for finances 
to complete the new schools. Dr. Meadows, Governor Wallace, and the State 
Board of Education have seen fit to locate all of these institutions to 
blanket the state. I am sure they have reason to believe without a doubt 
that money will be available to complete these institutions ^and implement a 
high type program in each oi: these new institutions. 

I think that the teacher training institutions of the state should be 
concenieo to help qualify instructors to staff and equip these trade- 
techniccil schools. If you listen to some of our directors t;alk about what 
a hard time they have finding qualified instructors, you really understand 
what it would mean to sjy we anticipate difficulty in staffing many of the 
courses in these schools. 

We should be concerned about vdiere this will take us in the future to 
finance the operation and maintenance of these institutions. I think we 
have all been concerned and wondered if this new program woaLd take money 
away from the minimum foundation program fund. I think if you take a look 
at the beer tax collections you will find that money will be available to 
continue to operate this program without taking any existing money away 
from the educational trust fund. Dr. Meadows supported this program after 
it was introduced because it did have provisions of self-support. 

Then I think one of the great concerns of ours should bc» what are 
we as school administrators willing to do to help see that these institutions 
in our areas are made a success. Our school principals will have to be 
involved in the program, especially in the area of vocationaJ. guidance. I 
believe the record shows that only about one-fifth of our high school 
pupils ever enroll in vocational courses and yet what do we find these 
students doing. We say that we have a large per cent of pupils dropping 
out of school, but are we doing our part in seeing that these students 
stay in f.?hool. I think chat we need to take a look at these trade and 
technical schools in connection with existing high school programs. Then 
I think that we should be very much concerned about working closely with 
the new directors to get these programs off to a good start. 

There have been some studies already on the programs that are to be 
o^^sred, but I would like to read part of a letter that I received from a 
personnel director of the Tennessee Valley Authority in connection with a 
concern of his in providing courses in these institntioris. He said, "Here 
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c.t TVA It j.s our conviction thst wg need in this area some type of appren- 
ticeship EUkd pre— eniployment training. We have observed that for years 
that the average hig;h school graduate lacks the basic knowledge about 
counrion too].s, basic mathematics, basic electricity, and knowledge of power 
tools, etc, We have been particularly concerned over the lack of knowledge 
I'hen we hsi^ce made sctlections for craft apprenticeship in chemical and power 
llart training programs." 



We b'cj.ieve the; trade school will provide a great service in this 
particular area. We also need a place for adults to take remedial courses 
in erithm€'1:ic, English, Algebra, geonetry, and other high school courses. 

A large pE-arcentage of our unemployed people coasted through high school 
find many others have plain forgotten vdiat they learned in basic courses, 

A chance to brush up would renew their confidence in thanselves as well 
cis make thcjm more competent on the job. Maybe the trade school can provide 
Kelp in th^s area. We think the trade schools should offer commercial sub- 
jects, such as typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, business English, and 
t'usiness mathematics. We believe that trade schools should offer this 
cpportunllry in day cmd evening classes for any worthwhile students »dio for 

various reasons might not be able or inclined to attend business schools 
find other (colleges. 

We f:>iresee a need for a curriculum that would train students for vitiat 
>»e call sub -professional engineering work. We have found that many engineers 
ispend theij" time doing routine work. We should prepare students for employ- 
irient with jjood solid courses in engineering drawing, engineering mathematics, 
engineering physics, fundamentals of electricity, etc. I think there is a 
trend throughout industry to conserve the professional engineering time for 
irore technical work by shifting this more routine work to employees with 
certa^ tvjies of pre -engineering training. Perhaps our trade school program 

should pro> ide sor.:e technical training that would equip people for these 
Jobs. 



So inciustry is concerned about the programs that we have and I think 
that we sliciuld all be concerned and work on a cooperative effort in supply- 
ing the basic skills needed for our industrial state which we are now in 
■End which vie expect to become more industrial in the immediate years ahead. 

The (j'Civemor is sold on the vocational-technical program. As you 
lecall he offered the George C. Wallace Trade School Act in 1947 and saw 
it passed in both houses. This was the forerunner of the new type of 
program pasised this last year. The Governor feels that without this type 
of prograifi Alabama will not be able to attract industry because, as you 
know, indusitry ncteds and demands technically skilled people to run those 
Industries, We are competing with North Carolina and many other southern 
states, [cnnessee, I understand, is building 15 vocational-technical 
schools, ut'ile Gctorgia has completed about eight, and I believe they plan 
.15 or 18 additional programs. ^ 
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He are also competing with Industry when we think in terms of teaching 
s^m-ies for the new vocational-technical schools for Alabama. We re-lite 
that these Institutions will require considerable amounts of money to keep 

t«de sch^ls and 

•md painta^thOT^^ annual budget of almost $3,000,000 to opcjrate 

our Caroltaa, Georgia, and some of the other states, 

o^ if^ation^-technical program is strictly a state operated program 

oil Education. They do have local advlsor^boards 

state adminlstratior. and operation comes through the 

i^rrt^^A tw® “® •’* ° shortage of teachers and 

ffowto^ schools as we talked about tills morning. I think tiiat 

concerned about changing the attitude of the 

agree tiiat*a**ffLd°"®^ these new types of programs because I think we all 

thot ilf "® jT legislature will make possible additional money 

f^ers?^1hoT “® money avSlSI^ 

1 i^if.rstOTd the Covemor would be Interested in taxing beer some more and 

L^re,»e“1„"fc I surer^SmVS:n^°Sth ^ 

every mo “Pe^ate these schools because just aliout 

theli' iStit..«oo raising new revenue to keep 

ca^lt4^sf ‘ political expediency tiiat we have 
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ALABAMA PLANS AND PROGRAMS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION* 



Ernest R. Knox 

President of Northeast Alabama State Junior College 



In Alabama we do not have the background in junior college education 
that liiey have in trade school education. We are starting pretty much with 
the law that brings about the junior colleges. This law states that because 
of the increased enrollments and to provide residents of this state with Idie 
opportunity to receive adequate instruction in the arts and sciences and use- 
ful skills and trades » it is imperative that junior colleges and additional 
trade schools be constructed, equipped, and operated. Mr. Forrester and I 
are a task force for the junior colleges. We have been working on some 
recommendations for construction, curriculum, and other phases of the pro- 
gram for these junior colleges to be presented to the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 



We have kept in mind three things in the development of the junior 
colleges. First of all, the junior colleges should be a place for transfer 
students with a parallel program which should duplicate the program in liie 
senior colleges and universities. The second thing is that the junior 
colleges should be a place where we have terminal education for people who 
wish some specialized or general education but vdio do not want to go on to 
college. Third, the junior colleges should have an adult program idiere 
people can become more culturally refined and can perhaps increase their 
vocational skills. 

Now in thinking of this program we are trying to keep in mind four 
groups. The first group, of course, are the students. The students who 
come to the junior colleges will be those vho, perhaps, in many cases would 
not be financially able to go to a senior college; therefore, we believe 
that the ejqpenses should be kept to a minimum. Many of the students that 
ccrnie to us will be unsure of what they want to be or do; therefore, guid- 
ance and counseling will have a large place in this school. Others will 
come vho have not done well in high school because of illness or some 
other reason and the junior college will provide a place where they can 
have a second chance for an education. 



Address made to the Conference on Meeting Educational needs for 
Post-Hi^ School Age Youth and Adults, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama, 
June 22, 1964, while Dr. Knox was serving as Consultant in Junior College^ 
Education in the Alabama State Department of Education. 
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Tho second group 'ths't we hdve discussetd and 'though't aboulr^ of course ^ 
are the teachers* We have discussed having alj of the administrative 
offlcBTS do S(xne teaching in the school, especially/ idien these schools 
first start. We believe that the people \itio teach in these schools shouild 
be primarily teachers and not be the people most interested in research. 

We believe that these teachers, along with the guidance counselors, alsc» 
should have ability to help students find their place in life and should 
assist the students in deciding vdiether they should g;o on to college or 
seek other positions. 

third group that we are thinking about primarily is the community. 
We reel tiiali this will be an opportunity to upgrade the cultural level of 
■tfie consnunity and that it may bo a means of bringing industry to these local 
communities* Industry often looks first at the school's offerings before 
they will come into the community. Of course, we are keeping these things 
in mind and for that reason we want the industry in titiese communities to 
help us decide what the curriculum shall be. 

The fourth and last group that I want to mention are the four— year 
college people. We have visited some of these colleges; we want them to 
know that we are here to cooperate with them and not to compete with them. 

We feel that more people will go to the four-year coll<Bges because of 
having gone to those junior colleges. In fact, in one* of the counties in 
Florida only seven per cent of the high school graduates were going to 
college before they established the junior college, but soon after, they 
had 52 per cent going to college. We believe, tco, that because of a 
wider range of offerings that we will be a screening place for the colleges— 
as one msn has said a staging area for the senior col3.eges. 

"the first thing we are thinking of is more andl broader opporttinities 
for both youth and aduJLts, and the second thing adeqiiiEite guidance which will 
offer adequate educational goals to all of the high iRo^lool graduates. We 
want these junior colleges to be adaptive to the needs of the local community 
to have a minimum tuition charge, to provide outstanding guidance sendees, 
and to have a primary concern for the cultural, educational, and econcHnic 
development of the lociil community. 



CONFERENCE SUMMARY AND RECOMJffiNDATIONS FOR MIEETING THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL AGE YOUTIS AND ADULTS* 



Maurice L. Litton 

. Associate Professor of Higher Education and 

Associate Director of Southeastern Regional Junior College Leadership Program 

Florida State University 



Th title suggests my assignment is a dual one and I recognize the 
assignment, but I want to spend considerably more time on the second 

reco^endations, than on the first, summary. If justification is 
needed for this distribution of time, it can be found in the quality of 
the presentations. ^ ^ 



Dr. Wiegman gave an excellent address on the sociial forces that are 
shaping post-secondary education. While it may be difficult to predict 
the specificity of education in the days to come, one fact is inescapable: 
more and more of our youngsters will seek, and somehow we must provide, 
more than the traditional twelve years of formal education. 

u u J^lfornia, Florida, rnd North Carolina stories were ably told 

^®]|^®"^3rger, and Mr. Eason. Examine the developments 
in these states carefully, for there is much to be learned. 



^ora California I hope you learn the importance of adequate financial 
support from the state level as well as the value of having strong support 
rom the university leaders. From Florida I hope you learn the value of 
carefully planning a state program for the orderly development of junior 
colleps more important, the value of carefully implementing 

the plan. North Carolina shows us what a state can do when it gets serious 
about wanting to improve its educational system. Steps taken by these and 
other states win fall into three categories; (1) steps desirable and 
possible in Alabama, (2) steps desirable but not possible in A.Labama, and 

task, recommendations for 
the future. Again I am going to be a disappointment because I feel that 
w do not have enough information on which ':o make intelligent recommen- 
dations. The discussions for the past two days have been concerned for 
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the most part with the HOW of post secondary education. Have the more 
fundamental questions of WHO, WHAT, and WIY been answered? I could 
suH^6St there is also a question of WHERE, but Ihave been assured that 
this is being taken care of by a higher power. 

WW? The answer that every young man and woman must be given an 
opportunity ^ to develop to the li m it of his or her abilities serves only 
as a guideline and suggests many other questions. For example, what 
abilities are we taking about? Academic abililty and what else? Assiming 
each of these abilities to be a continuum, what segment, if do we 
serve? Do we concern ourselves only with those who fall in the upper one- 
half as w have traditionally done, or do we seek another approach? In any 
noraal distribution, approximately two-thirds of all persons measured will 
tall within plus and minus one standard deviation of the mean. Professor 
i jj?” Ha^is of the University of Michigan has referred to these as the 
ability groups and has suggested that it is to these groups 
that the junior college must dedicate itself. 

In addition to ability, we need to know about interests and aspira- 
tions of our future clients. Yesterday Dr. Wiegman quoted a well krown 
smistio about the number of qualified high school graduates who do not 
attend Colley because of financial barriers. Based upon nor own experience, 

1 chalice Ihis statistic, for I have never known a well-qualified youngster 
^o could not attend the local public junior college because he couldn't 
rind the money; I have known many idio couldn't attend because they couldn't 
keep up their car payments ^ go to school. Are we obliged to provide low 

cost college education for youngsters who are not willing to make some 
sacrifices? 



WHAT? What kinds of learning es^riences are needed for persons who 
differ in so many w^s? If we recognize tlie need for worthwhile experiences 
for young as well as old, for those with low verbal ability as well as for 
those Witt hi^ verbal ability, for those vho are highly creative as well 
as for those who are not so creative, and for those who differ in many otter 
w^s, i^at is the curriculum? 

comprehensive cooLaunity college is usually described as a two-year 
collep that offers for college age youth and adults programs for those 
TOO wish to transfer to senior institutions and subsequently work for a 
baccalaureate degree, and for these who wish to enter the labor market 
directly. A strong guidance program and some attention to community 

needs round out tte generally accepted concept of the functions of this 
segment of education. 



Maiy questions remain unanswered. In addition to tte more difficult 
ones of program content, there is tte problem of definition of the comnunity. 
Is it the county of residence? Is it the arec from which a majority of 
students are drawn? Or is it a larger region? Or can it be defined by 
geographical bounds? Assuming the community can be defined, what do we 
mean by meeting community needs? Are we talking about tte needs of the 
physical community or about tte needs of tte young persons in the 
community? If ttere is a conflict, whose needs govern? 
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We talk a lot d>out I3ie guidance progran in the* junior colleges. I 
believe it was mentioned yesterday Hi at we ought to have a counselor for 
every 250 students. We jokingly say that if the junior college youngster 
doesn't have a problem, give us enough counselors and we can guarantee he 
will have. From that I see in the guidance-counseling area, 1 would vote 
to cut down Hie nuoher of counselors rather Hian increase because these 
pe<^le are sioply not trained to do the kind of job I think ou^t to be 
done. The typical high school counselor knows only enough about vocational 
guidance to insist that it doesn't take as bright a student to be an auto- 
mobile mechanic as it does to be an engineer. The first tinie a youngster 
eaqieriences difficulty with Hie academic program, te is shunted off to the 
vocational program. 

Unfortunately, too frequently our junior colleges use the same approach. 
^ the youngster with Hie unin^ressive high school record we say, "Go across 
the street, buddy, you need to be in the vocational program." The words we 
use and the vay we say them reflect our prejudice against the vocationol- 
te^ical program. "Let’s see, you flunked English and history last time; 
maybe you ou^t to go into the vocational prograa." This approach bothers 
TO, for I want the pers(Hi Hiat fixes bqt automobile to know ihat he is doing 
because my life is in his hands when I drive a car he has worked on. An d I 
want the nurses idio graduate from the two-year nursing programs to be sharp 
because they do more for me ihen I go to the hospital than Hie doctor. I 
could give other illustrations but they are not necessary. The staple truth 
is that we are not gotting the caliber of people »ie want in Hie vocational- 
technical programs with the counseling programs wc; now have. 

It was suggested yesterd^ TOming that we have increased Hie percent 
of our labor force involved inth«? management and the professional areas. 

At the same time thu percent of Hie labor force involved in unskilled areas 
has decreased. But the graaUst growth in terms of pe:rc£nt of the labor 
force has been in the middle order tasks— —some of the service areas, the 
technical areas, and Hie hi^ily skilled areas. Tliis is where Hie greatest 
growth in terms of percent of the labor force has taken place and this is 
vhere it is projected that the greatest growHi will continue to take place 
until 1975. Isn't Hie message for Hie junior colleges relatively clear? 

Preparation of persons with middle order abilities to do the middle order 
tasks. 

WHY? A more fundamental question, perhaps, than either WHO or WHAT 
I® the question WIY. Vhy post— secondary educaticn? We have had some state- 
ments that Indicate it is a good investment for l*oth the individual and 
society. But vhat is the evidence? I like to quarrel with the people 
idio present the sort of information that says, "Ijook what one additional 
year of schooling will do for you in terms of lii:e income." Admittedly 
there is a relationship between the number of yciirs of education and the 
amount of income that a person eax ris in a lifetiiie, but to say that this 
is a causal relationship is a fallacy. The evidence is not conclusive 
and to represent post-sscondary training as a good investment for the 
Individual in terms of cash return is just not "cricket." 

A better case can be made for investment in education by society 
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by making a comparison of the stand ards of living of societies that have 
heavily invested in education to so*:ieties that have not. But results 
should be interpreted with caution, for there are many variables that 
cannot be controlled. Then too, it is easy to see tiiat a society in 
which each member possessed a Ph.D. degree could not possibly offer tiie 
ocimum return on the investment in education. It is an optimum rather 
than a maximum level that we seek. 

To value education only in tenas of monetary return eitlier to the 
individual or to society is to cheapen it. Bie other values with which 

more valuable, and it is upon them 
that we should build our sales pitch. 

I realize I have dodged the issue of reccamcndations for meeting the 
educational needs of post>hi^ schx>l age youth and adults in Alabama. I 
^sh 1 could say tiiat ■fte solution to your problems would be a compre- 
hensive junior college system; or that there should be an ejroansion of 
yo^ technical or trade— technical schools; or that the expansion of the 
university centers would solve your problems. Frankly I don’t know; 

you need to e^^and a l l three. But I am sure that as you give 
careful attention to the questions of WHO, WHAT, and WHY, you will find 
the correct answers to HOW. 



PROBLEMS CONFRONTING ALaB/iMA IN MEETING THE EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS FOR F0ST-4II6H SCHOOL AGE YOUTH AND ADULTS* 



Truman M. Pierce 
Dean, Schc-ol of Education 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 



En5>hasi8 on the great need for additional post-hi^ school educa- 
tional opportunities in Alabama is a thread running throughout this 
conference. The much heralded cultural revolution with all its demands 
for additional education of hi^er quality has been stressed, as has 
been liie importance of providing continuing programs of education for 
adults in order that they may be self-sustaining and contributing 
citizens of their communities, states, and nation. The fact that more 
and better education will be required for all in the world of t omo rrow 
has been well documented. 



Alabama has been slow in offering adequate post-secondary education 
programs for her citizens. Only about one-third of the high school 
graduates in the state go on to furtiier formal schooling. Most of these 
enroll in an institution of higher learning where they pursue a degree 
program. Many drop out before completion of such a program. The per- 
centage of adults in Alabama viic are college graduates is among the 
lowest of any state in the Union. The percentage who actively pursue 
any type of post-secondary education is also low. The median grade 
achievement level of the adult population is among the lowest in the 
nation. The percentage of students idio never finish high school is 
appaIJ.ing. These statistics emphasize the great need for a compre- 
hensive educational iiq)rovement program for all youth and adults in the 
state. 

The newly created pitblic junior college system can be one means of 
achieving idie needed educational advancement. The extensive e 3 q>ansion 
^he State vocational— technical education program is another means. 
Together the junior college system and the vocational-technical school 
system will add an important dimension to public education in the State. 



Changes and improvements in any aspect of our society always raise 
problems and issues vhich must be faced. The new phase of the educational 



*^dress made at the Conference on Meeting Educational Needs for 
Post-High School Age Youth and Adults, Auburn diversity. Auburn, 
Alabama, June 23, 1964. 
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system of Alabama poses a number of important problems and issues which 
will require attention as the new system gets underway. Among these 
problems and issues are the following: 



1. What programs ^ dll ^ offered ^ these new institutions? 

%e junior co.aege movement, \diile not new, is now growing rapidly 
in this country, a.'s has been pointed out in tliis conference. Scxne 
junior colleges co'icentrate on an academic program designed co prepare 
students for entrance into senior colleges. Other junior colleges 
stress comprehensive programs which are designed to meet as nearly as 
possible all of tiie post-secondary education needs of the population 
they serve viiich are not already being met. These institutions offer 
academic, vocat lor al- technical, and adult education programs. We have 
yet to determine vhether or not the Alabama system of junior colleges 

will offer the comprehensive type program or primarily the academic 
program. 

A similar problem exists with respect to the vocational-technical 
schools. How can they offer preparation in the fields of employment 
for vfclch there will be the greatest demand for personnel? The necessity 
of being selective in curricula Is obvious. Another problem is at what 
level will this preparation be offered? Should the vocational-technical 
schools accept only hi^ school graduates? If so, preparation offered 
can be of a materially higher order tiian if hl^ school dropouts are the 
main population from vhich students are drawn. A third most important 
cjmiculum issue is vdiether the vocational Institutions will concern 
themselves only vlth Job preparation or witii general education and 
citi^nship respcnsibilities also. There are many who believe a 
curriculum vhich has broader goals than developing job skills ic 
necessary even fc»r the best development of vocational proficiency. 



2. What wm the quality of programs offered ^ these new institutions? 

In the long run how good these institutions are will determine their 
contribution to "he state. The quality of an educational institution 
is not easy to dotermine. The establishment of new institutions provides 
a real opportunity to build quality into their programs from the beginning. 

complex array of factors will determine how well this is done. Among 
these factors ars: the administration and control of “tiie institution; 

basic facilities such as buildings, laboratories, libraries and equipment; 
size and competence of staff; level of financial support; and dedication 
of the staff to achievement of purposes served by the institution. Poor 
quality will not assist Alabama in bridging the gap between present 
education and education needed for tomorrow. Some aspects of quality 
are singled out for further comment in the succeeding paragraphs. 
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3. What levels and kinds of competence will the staffs possess? 

Ihe shortage of adequately prepared professional personnel in educa- 
tion is already extremely serious and is becoming more aggravated each 
year. An initial major problem of each new institution will be the 
recruitment and induction of a faculty to offer the program of the 
institution. Too much cannot be said concerning the importance of care- 
fully selecting all personnel for these institutions. An extensive array 
of ccxnpetence is needed by each school idiich includes administrative, 
supervisory, counseling, teaching, clerical and service personnel. 
Developing newly formed faculties into effective units will be an early 
task of each institution. 



4. How will the new institutions be administe red and controlled? 



In some states the junior college system is part of a system of 
hi^er education; in other states it is an extension of the public 
schools, sometimes under the state board of education, sometimes under 
“^he local school district, and in some cases a combination of local 
school districts. Present provisions for both junior colleges and 
vocational-technical schools in Alabama makes them a part of the public 
school system directly under liie State Board of Education with the State 
Superintendent of Education being the chief administrative official. No 
provision has been made for local boards of education or local school 
systems to have anything to do with the administration and control of 
these Institutions. They are entirely separate from existing school 
districts- The heads of these institutions are responsible directly 
to the chief state school officer and through him to the State Board 
of Education. These institutions are therefore removed aJministratively 
from the geographical areas they serve. Whether cr not t!iis is the best 
system will depend on how well it works. Ihe task of making this plan 
work lies ahead. 



5. What ^ the best way of financing these institutions? 



' 




Various patterns of providing needed funds for such institutions 
have been tried ranging from state support to local support. A com- 
bination of state and local support offers much promise. The cujrrent 
plan in Alabama is for both the junior colleges and vocational-technical 
schools to receive all public support from the state. Fees from tuition 
charges will augment this support. Whether or not some partnersliip con- 
cept involving local as well as state support, s<xne«diat along the lines 

of the Minimum Foundation Program, would be a better plan is an unanswered 
question. 



6. How accessible will these institutions be to the students whom thev 
are to serve? — — 

Presumably, an institution is best located when it is most accessible 
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to the largest number to be served. The statement has been made fran 
time to time that the network of junior colleges and vocational-technical 
schools covers the state so well that any person in the state will have 
easy access to one of the institutions. Bus transportation will be pro- 
vided. Present locations of both junior colleges and vocational- 
technical schools can hardly be changed. While each is in an area in 
which there is a distinct population to be served , there remains a con— 
jsiderable part of the state vdiich is not easily accessible to either type 
of school. The creation of any additional institutions should be based 
to a considerable degree on this fact. 



7. What will be the relationsh ips of the post-secondary institutions 
sch ools , four-year colleges . and other institutions? ” 

Both junior colleges and vocational-technical schools should estab- 
lish close ties with the high schools in the intex'est of elective 
articulation, Hi^ school students should be f ully informed about the 
opportunities provided b}^ the junior colleges and the vocational- 
technical schools. A continuous exchange of information among these 
institutions and the higli schools is essential. The high schools need 
to know of the progress their students make in the junior colleges and 
the vocational-technical schools. In addition, the latter institutions 
need to have as full information as possible on tiie previous educational 
work of the students they admit. Undoubtedly, some joint curriculum 
planning and evaluation is important. 

Establishing and maintaining productive relationships between the 
junior colleges and the senior colleges is extremely imj>ortant. Those 
students vho plan to enter a senior college need to know what is expected 
of them in the institution of their choice. Curricula of the junior 
colleges should be coordinated insofar as possible with senior college 
curricula i>t ox*der to mj.nimize loss of credit by tiransf^rs. This is a 
reciprocal process vhich should be mutually beneficial. 

The inter-relationships of the problems and issues outlined above 
are obvious. Achieving quality progr«*ms in the new institutions is 
dependent to a large measure on how well these problems and issue:^ are 
resolved. It goes without saying that the new dimension now being 
created in Alabamans public education system can contribute in enormous 
ways to the social and economic advancement of the state. 



